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ZIZI'S CAREER 

PART ONE 
Chapter I 

BLESSED OF NIGHTS 

THHE day, in spite of eager final preparation, 
* had been endless. But at last evening 
had come. In the lamplight the big gold roses 
on the new wall-paper stood out richly. Grand- 
ma, who had chosen the paper particularly for 
an effect of richness, as she sat now in the final 
moment of waiting, put on her glasses, 
gratified. 

She said: "Pretty. I hope she'll like it. 
Hark—" 

Grandpa turned an ear slightly, listening, 
but did not look from his paper. All there was 
about the house with an cvery-day look— id 

I 
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spite of his best shirt and satin tie — ^was my 
grandfather. Qose to the reading-lamp he 
bent over his Irish Worlds a newspaper that 
came to him periodically and was all about 
Ireland where he was bom. And where, had 
it not been for their confiscation in the Crom- 
well wars, Grandpa would own estates and be 
living under his rightful title, Duke of 
Longford. 

Little, important enough had ever yet hap- 
pened to take him from the Irish World. 
When it came into the house, a respectful si- 
lence fell upon us. If any one so boisterous 
broke this single demand of Grandpa's, he tell- 
ingly interrupted his reading with the stem 
reminder: "I say!" 

Just now the Irish World was full of stirring 
things. Yet to-night, by that listening poise 
of his sleek-brushed head. Grandpa too, even 
as he read so intently, like us, like everything, 
was waiting. The very house waited ; the par- 
lor spick and span with the expensive, new, 
golden-flowered wall-paper; gay new rag rugs. 
Even the pictures, those that were of people. 
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looked expectant; especially it seemed George 
and Martha Washington, together in their 
frame. Was it only the polished glass and 
freshly shining gold frame that gave the stately 
cotmtenance of George Washington that look 
of smiling gladness ? Supper waited, magnifi- 
cent with linen cloth, silver ; the pink china tea 
set Lilacs like lavender plumes, giving off 
their piercing fragrance of spring, made the 
center-piece. 

Baby sat in a straight-back chair to keep 
awake. She had been very busy all day. Now 
and then she slipped down on her spine and 
came up with a startling bounce, looking hard 
at me. I could not remain sitting. I returned 
often to the clock. Solemnly it struck eight. 
The express was due at eighty-thirty. 

Grandma warned me I was already dimming 
the beauty of the new rugs. Still she did not, 
to-night, command me to a chair. Her eyes, 
blue and black-lashed under black brows, 
seemed to follow me with anxious interest 
She called me to her, critically rearranged my 
hair-bow, my sash. The whistle of the even- 
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ing freight-train, though we knew its time well, 
startled us all except Grandpa. 

Grandma said: "Mercy, that old freight !** 

She was wearing her black with the white 
dots^— looking closely enough the dots were tiny 
rosebuds — ^and her white lace collar, her jet 
brooch ; a jet pin in her white hair. Grandma 
was erect, grave, full of grace. She rocked in 
little jerks, frequently slowing down to listen. 

Continually a neighbor came out standing 
on her porch to glance at our house. Yes, the 
neighborhood, too, waited. I slipped out to 
the pavement. Our house was a small thing 
bursting with the light of welcome as was my 
heart with gladness. 

Other children had their mothers with them 
always. Only once a year, when it was not too 
cold or too hot, a little while could I have 
mine. Her lungs weren't sound. She lived in 
the West— out in Denver. But did any of 
those more fortunate others know in all the 
days combining their year such happiness as 
mine when^ like the soft air, the sweet beauty 
of flowers, SHE came with the spring ? 
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My father had been, except for looks, a poor 

1 

affair indeed. One day he had made his dis- 
appearance, the regret about that being that 
he had not done so sooner. 

Tinker, our neighbor's cat, came stealthily 
through the grass, settling on the porch, his 
white tipped ears twitching in the out-stream- 
ing light. Suddenly the expected whistle 
pierced the waiting stillness. My heart 
stopped, then raced. I reached the door. The 
train easily to be seen from our doorway went 
streaking — ^a living thing of light and speed in 
the darkness — round the edge of the town to 
the depot. There to-night, blessed of nights, 
it must stop on signal. 

Baby woke with a squeal. I seemed to for- 
get myself, to be leaping in the doorway. 
Grandpa stirred. Grandma came to the door, 
placed a steadying hand on my head. She 
whisked a bit of her bottom ruffle at Tinker 
and trying to be cato sat down again^ rocking. 
Baby hurried to Grandma^s lap. 

The train was slowing into the depot. 
Neighbors audibly came out to their porches. 
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Excftedly Grandma said, "PaT* 

But Grandpa pretended a superior state of 
control, that enabled him to the last moment 
to follow his paper. 

I stood in the doorway. We were all very 
still again — waiting — waiting. Suddenly 
Grandpa said, "There." 

He had heard first. The carriage was com- 
ing. Clearly now sounded the rolling rush of 
wheels, the clatter of hoofs. On came the 
carriage bringing Mama, and following, the 
express-wagon with her trunk. Always 
Grandpa left his instructions with the express- 
man and bus driver — it was Mama's wish 
that we wait at home. The great approach 
filled the night. We waited. The omnibus 
stopped. We beard her voice — 

"Mama ! Mama ! Mama !" 

Our cries filled the air. In her shining love- 
liness she stood in the doorway. She was 
laughing. We hushed — The wonder of it. 
She was ours. We were hers! We needed, 
though, a moment — ^the realization exquisite 
indeed, was not without awe ; to me not with- 
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out fear. She beheld in us her children, unbe- 
lievably, her eyes always at first lighting on 
us, seemed to say. For us she had battled to 
live. To us she came and would come again 
dutifully this long and distasteful journey. 
Were we going to be worth it? Her eyes 
fixed upon me. Particularly should I? In 
her look I read the question. In her little 
laugh — What ! Doubt ? Inwardly I began an 
uncontrollable heaving. I gripped my hands 
tightly, pressing my knuckles into my chest. 
I cried, "Mama!" 

Baby, clinging to Grandma, cried too, more 
shrilly : 

"Mama! Mamal" 

"Sh — " she said, and put into our hands de- 
lightful, ribbon-tied boxes and tissue-paper 
packages. She held out the roses within her 
arms — such roses! 

Grandma opened her arms, and with the 
roses. Mama seemed to go into them. Grandpa 
stood, spectacles shoved up, the Irish World 
trembling in his hands. From Grandma, 
Mama went to him. She pressed her cheek to 
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his, ruddily bearded in a style of his own* 
Baby, dancing about, kept on: 

"Mama ! Mama ! Mama !" 

But I — ^had I grown enough — too much ? In 
her eyes some anxiety for me. Grandma 
glanced my way. I waited. 

At last Mama bent to us. How sweet she 
was ! How slim to hold ! How fragrant and 
how young! So young — I held her fondly, 
protectively ; long, long. I slipped off her hat 
and the veil. Her hair gleamed like the gold 
new wall-paper roses. I kissed the crown. 

"Mama ! Mama ! Mama !" 

"Have them keep quiet,*' she said to Grand- 
ma, chokily. 

But Grandma was crying softly in the roses.. 
The expressman and the omnibus driver had 
brought in the great trunk. The men stood 
looking at Mama. She slipped the loop from 
her arm, handed Grandma her leather bag. 
Grandma pulled herself together and with an 
air opened the bag, chinked some silver dol- 
lars out of which the men were paid. But they 
still stared. 



ii 
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Grandpa said, deciding to honor them: 
Boys, this is me daughter. Jim, you remem- 
ber Patricia?" 

"Patricia?" old Jim, the bus driver, said 
cunningly; but of course, he remembered. 
"The sickly one ?" he wondered. 

All the town remembered. And whenever 
she came like this, so lovely one could not look 
away — ^with a trimk that nearly filled the par- 
lor, a purse of silver dollars, little boots like 
velvet, and diamonds in her ears — ^Mama be- 
lieved then they remembered her particularly 
and how she had gone away. 

Jim backed out. But the expressman was a 
young man who had not known Grandpa's 
daughter before she went away. How he 
stared ! 

Grandma said: "Come, Patricia, I have 
something nice for you — ^" 

It was the first she had been able to speak. 
She sniffed at the roses. 

She asked: "Where did you get these. 
Patsy?" 

Mama said: "The roses? Oh, Mr. Sumer!" 
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Grandma held the roses closely and waited, 
her eyes, with the trick of coaxing the ques- 
tion Grandma never asked. Grandpa, too, 
stood looking from one to the other — Grandma 
to Mama — should there be something particu- 
lar to hear. Mama looked back at them, at 
us all waiting for what she would tell us of 
Mr. Sumer. 

She said: "Stmier was in Chicago. I let 
him know. He met my train." 

The little rows of silver buttons clicked as 
she tossed her long coat to a chair-back; the 
red satin lining glowed. 

And now from Grandma there escaped a 
question anxiously: 

"Doesn't he live in Denver any more?" 

Mama said, "Oh, Sumer lives everywhere. 
What is it you have for me to eat that's nice?" 

"The girl must be starved," Grandpa said 
quickly. 

Grandma had what she always had that so 
tempted Mama's delicate appetite, golden 
mushrooms that shot up like little sponges all 
round the apple-trees in the spring. Always, 
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too, to Grandma's delight, Mama pretended 
astonishment and exclaimed when she saw 
them at her plate deliciousljr browned in hot 
butter. 

"Come," Grandma said. 

And Baby — ^Baby practised no restraint — 
bounded into the air, came down and closing 
her eyes, shrieked piercingly. This was partly 
joy, partly Baby's way of adding to any occa- 
sion. Grandpa lifted her in his arms. 

Mama said: "That child is too greatly 
excited 1" 

Somebody always said this. It explained 
readily anything Baby did. I feared I too was 
excited. Silencing, suppressing my joy, I 
hugged it within, folding my arms about my- 
self and tiptoed softly, ecstatically behind 
Mama, close. 

I lay in bed. In languorous delight. Sleep 
could not fully overcome me in my happiness. 
My mother had come back to me 1 Light from 
the next room streamed in upon her open 
traveling-case ; over the edge a deep green silk 
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thing, called a wrapper, hung shinily. It was 
beautiful; its perfume reached me and! the 
leathery smell, like new shoes, of the smart 
traveling-case. I could hear wfiat Mama and 
Grandma said in the next room. Grandma 
said there weren't any bill^^— everything was 
paid. Grandpa with his persisting trading of 
his bits of land had come out somewhere this 
last time. Somewhere meant with some cash. 
Cash was less important to Grandpa than the 
possession of good land. He seemed never 
to see. Grandma gently complained, the urg- 
ency of money in hand. 

But Mama never cared to heed any com- 
plaint against Grandpa's trading. She was 
full of indignant S3mipathy, understanding 
particularly his loss through the Cromwell 
wars. Besides^ Mama herself loved holding 
land — had inherited this passion. 

She said: "Another year and I shall send 
you more money, dear Ma — " 

There was the eager keen note I was used 
anxiously to hear when Mama spoke of the 
future, the prospects for money. And then 
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what so frequently followed, her sharp cryingf 
question: 

"Why— why dM I? Why didn't you stop 
me?" 

It was the cry I had wakened to, or beings 
awake, learned to expect, listening since long 
ago to many night talks of my mother and 
grandmother. It was like the sad toll of a 
bell, ceaseless cry of regret. Something done 
irreparably. Never to be undone. Her marr 
riage— — . It was as though time only made 
more far-reaching the consequence. Why had 
not Grandma prevented it? 

Never had I heard from Grandma direct 
answer. Presently she said : "We will get 
your divorce now while you are here. I shall 
see Lawyer Goode. I can go to-morrow and 
have him begin." 

Mama said, "Divorce! I should still have 
these great children, shouldn't I?" 

Often Mama reminded Grandma of this. 

"But," Grandma said and paused. "But," 
she said again, "Mr. Sumer knows." 

"Sumer, Ma?" Mama said, "Sumer — " 
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Her voice slid down to a laughing scorn 
that was Mama's. I raised on my elbow. I 
was hardly surprised. With Mama, surprise 
was not really possible because surprises were 
expected. But I had a feeling. This was 
heightened by what I knew would be Grand- 
ma's. Grandma, all of us, but Grandma most 
eagerly looked forward to Mama's giving Mr. 
Sumer the opportunity he hopefully awaited, to 
make up to her for all that my father had not 
been. Others, too, in the West, we were 
aware, awaited this same opportunity. Each 
time she came Mama had to show, us delight- 
ful evidence of many wooers. But Sumer. 
He stood out. He was most real; completely 
acceptable. 

We knew of him first with the beginning of 
Mama's letters to us after she reached the 
West. They had been repeatedly read. I had 
them memory-perfect. Grandma had al- 
lowed me for some time to treasure them in 
my own bureau drawer. Mama had written 
to Grandma first: 
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Dear Ma: 

Denver is a great big lovely city and here I 
can breathe, but I nearly died coming. A man 
on the train named Sumer was very kind. He 
brought his sister to my seat. She has small 
black eyes. I am at their house and I shall 
stay a while. Tell Pa I am going to get welL 
Love to Zephyr. P. 

For Mama, writing was a task she preferred 
to avoid. It was a ridiculous letter that we 
had awaited in an agony. Yet it told us every 
thing. She had nearly died, still she had made 
her journey; she was safe. Grandma was re- 
lieved, at once happier for Mr. Sumer who 
had taken his sister to Mama's seat in the train. 

I had pictured the lady instantly, with her 
small eyes. From Mama I knew small black 
eyes were the clue to a nature that was deep. 
Any development might be looked for in this 
new-found friend. But Sumer himself spoke 
to me, acknowledging me and my superior 
right ; he was wholly to be trusted by his letter 
to me. It read: 

My Dear Zephyr: 

Your mama has told me about her two 
little girls and because you are the older I am 
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writing to you. I want to let you know she is 
surely going to get well; how glad I am my 
sister and I were on the train coming west 

with her able to be of assistance. We 

brought her to our house where we are going 
to keep her with us as long as she will stay 
and take the best possible care of her. Her 
brave little girls will rejoice that she is already 
stronger in this splendid mountain-air of Den- 
ver. Even so soon there is a marvelous change 
in your darling. 

Will you not write me a letter? Believe 
me. Sincerely your friend, 

Waldo Sumer. 

Yet not long had the kind Sumers kept 
Mama. It was hardly to be expected with her 
returning independence. Her brief letters 
continued with frequency, each queer little 
short statement giving us something import- 
ant Each letter marked her swift improve- 
ment. In almost no time came one from which 
it was plain her health had ceased to concern 
her. She was full of new interests. She 
wrote : 

Dear Ma: 

The Sumers know a fat man named Cole 
with many mines. He wears a cape. They 
call him the King. He comes to a place called 
The Trocadero where everybody comes and it 
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is fashionable to have dinner at night. King 
Cole tells me a pretty woman wi'th brains, too, 
can be successful here in the West in the min- 
ing way. It should be so. He will advise me. 
I shall get a house for myself. Kitty Sumer 
approves doing so. She knows a lot. Zephyr 
can learn to write to poor Sumer — *^ 

In spite of the "poor Sumer" and though 
she had seen fit to leave the Sumers' house for 
one of her own, with my writing him Sumer 
was still to be ours. More happily still, Grand- 
ma began looking forward to him. And 
whenever Mama came home to us, Grandma 
had thrown out her little hints. 

She would say: "Mr. Sumer likes children 
so- Isn't that a good thing, Patricia?" or 
"Isn't it a queer thing that you should have 
met this nice, fatherly man first thing going to 
Denver?" 

Mama would answer soberly, "Poor Sumer 
isn't bad," or hopefully, "If he listens to me 
Sumer may be well off some day!" 

Sumer it seemed was a little inclined to think 
himself wiser about what real estate would do 
than Mama; was stubborn in spite of his great 
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feeling for her about operating in land as 
Mama wished. 

But altogether, with his knowing about 
Baby and mei Mama had seemed to let us 
hope. For the others did not know about 
Baby and me. And this Mama had explained 
her first visit home. After she had grown 
strong and got her full beauty back, she had 
seen how she could rather begin over out 
West ; could partly begin, as though much she 
regretted had never happened. And she did 
not speak any more of her two little girls. It 
was simpler not to and Kitty Sumer, who was 
very wise, approved. Besides it would have 
been more difficult for the West to believe 
her the mother of two great children; she so 
young and all, than not. Mama laughed 
though sometimes, slyly, as she spoke of those 
deceived ones. I had even laughed with her—* 
Grandma and I — as she told us. And when 
she was away as on these visits to us only 
Sumer knew where ; Mr. Sumer and King Cole 
with whom of course Mama had important in- 
terests. But King Cole did not know of her 
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two great children. Mama had become wise 
time enough to avoid that. Now, with Mr. 
Sumer scorned, there revived in me suddenly 
a disturbed feeling at being a secret. I blamed 
that distant deceived lot rather for hfs undo- 
ing. I wished them to know about me as 
Sumer did and that my Mama was mine. 
Could never belong wholly to any one of 
them. 

I lay down, closing my eyes, and there 
passed before me one by one those others. As 
they passed, I whispered the name as I knew 
it from Mama, absurdly given to each : 

"Old King Cole ; Little Tim, Dashing Dan 
— " and, of course, new names were always 
being added, old ones dropped. 

Grandma said at last: "Anyway, you will 
want your divorce.'^ 

She had waited to speak calmly. 

But Mama only answered : "Why, Ma, you 
are not worrying about me, are you ?" 

Mama did not permit worrying about her. 
It seemed to suggest she was not doing as 
well as she could, and it irritated her sharply. 
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Besides, it pained her to see Grandma trou- 
bled. And so except the little unconscious way 
of hers to coax with a glance Grandma did not 
question Mama, avoided letting it be seen that 
sometimes she was worried ; for too frequently 
it could be seen Mama herself had her 
anxieties, 

"I'm all right/' Mama said. 

And then there occurred to her another fre- 
quent question that must, it seemed, remain 
forever unanswered. She asked : 

"Why could not Zephyr have been a boy ?" 

Sometimes she asked me myself. I had 
beg^n by disappointing her. I did not mean 
to do so further. How I loved her ! 

She asked: "Do you see much in her like 

I sat up listening sharply ! Sometimes when 
vexed. Grandma told me that I was like him! 

She said, "If there are things now, there 
won't be! She will outgrow any likeness to 
Rob Fleury." 

Rob Fleury was my father. What I was 
resolved not to be — ^my mother's tormenting 
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fear I should be — ^was in some damaging way 
like Rob Fleury, my father. He was but a 
faint memory. I took him at my mother's val- 
uation. It was not the worst he had done to 
have left her with Baby and me. What I had 
to g^ard against was developing a disposition 
(as I might be very apt to do) or any traits such 
as his. His violence of temper. Sometimes I 
felt afraid for myself ; afraid that with grow- 
ing up I should fail my mother's high hopes. 

She said presently : "Well, I'll tell you what 
I have decided for her." 

She must have whispered for I lost it. 

Then Grandma said: "She must finish 
school — <ion't hurry her too much — " 

"I don't want her to stay here and fall in 
love." Mama said. 

It sounded a sickening thing to da 

Grandma sai'd: "No! No!" 

Passionately, Mama said : "I'd almost rather 
she'd never grow up than that — than marry — " 

I lay down. I preferred to die if I were to 
disappoint Mama. Never would I marry. It 
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was the world's curse. They had left me when 
I heard again. 

"How is poor Rosalie ?" Mama asked. 

Rosalie was Mama's pretty sister married to 
George. Because of George, Mama spoke of 
Rosalie pityingly. Always Mama was regret- 
ting Rosalie's marriage which she had tried to 
prevent. George had now. Grandma said, 
what Rosalie thought a promising opportun- 
ity. He only needed a little capital. 

Mama said sharply, "Ah, capital!" Then, 
"Rosalie is at you again to borrow on the 
house !" 

She did the little muffled, throaty sound she 
always made when roused by Rosalie or Cor- 
nelia or any of her sisters. 

Quickly Grandma said : "There now ! Your 
father will not be likely to allow the house 
mortgaged !" 

She di'd not want to excite Mama. She was 
alarming then — especially about a matter of 
money and property. Excitement was bad for 
her, too. 

A mortgage was something talked over by 
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night in whispers when there was sickness or 
trouble. I had not heard Grandma and Ros^ 
alie whispering — ^yet now with Mama backing 
her up, Grandma, more secure, seemed to pre- 
pare her answer. Her voice was firm, with- 
out any timid quaver. She said : 

"We couldn't mortgage without your con- 
sent, Patri'cia, with all you have put into the 
house." 



Chapter II 



I MUST WALK ALONE 



GRANDPA'S house, where everybody 
came with trouble, had once been mort- 
gaged for Mama herself. When she had gone 
west. I remembered it well, — remembered 
with pain whole nights among pillows that she 
sat beside the stove. She could not get breath 
lying down. On the couch Grandpa lay to be 
near her. Through the night he kept the fire 
burning hotly. It was very cold — ^snow lay 
deeply everywhere. 

Aunt Cornelia was at Grandma's then. Jo 
was looking round for a better position. When- 
ever he did this, they came for a visit. Cor- 
nelia was Mama's oldest sister married to Jo. 

Betty, another sister, her Albert and my 
Cousins Betty and Alice had been with us and 
only gone because there was hardly room when 
Corny and Jo came. 

24 
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Cornelia stayed in the bedroom crying. 
Mama could hardly bear this. Disturbed so, 
she coughed and coughed. 

Propped among the pillows. Mama sewed 
when the coughing stopped enough. I stood 
beside her and we talked. I must be a good 
girl, she told me — a, smart one. Had I been 
a boy, I should have grown to be a man. Oh, 
an honorable man! Like Grandpa — b, gentle- 
man. Yes, boys had the best of it. Could 
accomplish mostly whatever they chose. True 
enough most men chose to be bad; worthless. 
But I, a boy, could take care of my mama 
and little sister. Did I not wi'sh I had been 
a boy ? The right sort — Why had I not ? We 
wondered together. Still, if I were a smart 
girl — smart girls got along! And I must not 
be like Rob Fleury. Girls Avere more apt than 
boys to be like their fathers. Always Mama 
seemed to change toward me with this fear. 
The fear became mine, vague, uncertain. 

Mama contrived a stunning school dress for 
Rosalie of "just pieces." Rosalie's friends came 
for dresses to be made — Rosalie's sister had 
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such style they said. But sewing was bad for 
her. Grandma would not, even for money 
which was needed, let the materials be left. 

For Corny, too, Mama had worked with just 
pieces. Patiently combined they made a bright 
little square bordered with pink. Mama spread 
this over my hands. She whispered, smiling : 

"Take it into the bedroom. Ask Corny 
which she will have, white or pink bows." 

Corny was huddled in Grandma's shawl. 
Sitting on one foot, her shoe unbuttoned hung 
loosely on the other. She was picking at the 
shawl fringe. Her neglected black curls made 
little screws all round her face. 

I held out the pieced-together, silky square. 
But Cornelia's eyes became fierce. She drew 
up the shawl and burst again into desperate 
weeping. I dropped the offering; I ran. The 
bedroom door closed sharply behind me. I 
stood beside Mama. 

"What ails Aunt Corny?" I asked. 

Mama said, "She is going to have a baby." 

Mama shook her head with despair and lay 
back against the pillows. 



'^ 
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Jo came in now and then from looking 
things over down-town. Always Cornelia 
called him. The bedroom door closed, and her 
voice rose and fell, beating upon Jo like a 
storm. Again and again the door opened, Jo 
rushed out, tore from the house. All because 
Aunt Cornelia was to have a baby. 

Faintly — ^very faintly I remembered Corne- 
lia weeping another time. Then missing her 
— afterward there was Cornelia with two 
babies — twins. Yes^ there had been some 
twins. But they had died. And Cornelia 
came home and wept again. And now — the 
matter was puzzling. 

Jo was thin and small. He offered to shake 
up Mania's pillows sometimes. Mama looked 
at him then. Her eyes seemed to shrivel lit- 
tle Jo. She turned away and said: 

"Let the pillows alone.'* 

Frequently when he had stolen in the back 
way, Jo stopped near Mama's chair — glancing 
at the bedroom door. If it was closed he lin- 
gered. Before Mama's silent scorn he seeifted 
to place himself pitifully. Had she some mis- 
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taken impression of Jo he would have 
corrected ? 

There was a time Jo remained longer, gaz- 
ing at the back of Mama's yellow head. He 
held a newspaper. 

He said : "Say, Pat, did you ever think of 
going out West? Colorado! There is the 
place for you." 

Jo opened the newspaper and read : 

"The Golden West! Colorado. . . .Land of 
Promise—" Ignored, he folded and gave the 
newspaper, to me and went regretfully in to 
Cornelia. >Then Mama took the paper. 

I saw the pink come into her lovely white 
face. I placed my forefinger over the tiny 
mole high on her left cheek. She caught my 
hand, held it, still reading. At last she said : 

"Get Mama the hand glass." 

S^e demanded this many times on her best 
days. She held the glass high; the light fell 
upon her face. She gazed up at her reflection 
intently. 

After this I woke again and again to Mama's 
ringing voice and Grandpa's talking of the 
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West — the Golden West^ its promise and pos- 
sibilities. Over and over Mama said : 

"I've got to live." 

People got well out there, and rich ! It was 
not very much money one needed really to go 
West. It seemed a lot when people had so 
little ; but really — could Grandpa think of any- 
thing? She had to go! 

Grandpa could not see, he said over and 
over, how it was he had not done better by his 
children. How little it mattered this side of the 
water that his children's father was rightfully 
the Irish Duke of Longford! 

Mama said : "That wicked Cromwell !" 

Grandpa said: "The villain! Look at me 
and mine to-day because of him." 

Mama always reminded, "We have our blue 
blood anyway." 

"That you have," Grandpa said: "None 
showing it more than you, me girl !" 

Perhaps, I sometimes thought, Mama had 
more of the blue blood — ^she cared more about 
it. Corny and the others did not take their 
blood very seriously — did not regret the Iri'sh 
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estates or hate Cromwell. They giggled some- 
times and spoke of Grandpa and Mama as the 
Duke and the Duchess. They called Mama 
Pat, the Duke's daughter. Grandpa and 
Mama laughed, too, with them — ^but they were 
seriously proud of their lost rights. Did she 
know. Grandpa asked Mama, how her mother 
held him back, prevented with her fear of his 
getting worsted— or indeed of the other party 
getting worsted — ^his making many a great 
land trade! But he had something now 
planned for spring— he was saying nothing 
about it. With spring there would be some 
cash! 

But spring — Mama counted the weeks. 
Then silence. Grandpa was thinking. 

One day he brought the money home and 
placed it on the blocked quilt over Mama's lap. 

Mama said: "Pa !'* 

Grandma, too, said: "Pal" 

Grandpa made a sign and Grandma was si- 
lent. Mama bent over the money, began 
counting it quickly. I stood close by. She 
asked me what it was Grandpa had given her. 
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I said: "Money/* 

Laughing, Mama said: "She knows/' 

Cornelia came, close behind me, her cheeks 
were flaming. Jo stood near and Rosalie. 
They all looked at the money. 

"You've mortgaged the house — " Cornelia 
said. "For Patricia/' She looked at Grandpa. 

He said, "She will get well out west" 

Cornelia drew Rosalie toward her. 

She said : "Pa has mortgaged the house for 
his favorite, Patritia." 

They all stood gazing at Mama, the money 
in her lap. 

She sat looking back into their excited faces. 
Her eyes showed them hope, daring and in- 
tention. 

Mama sewed busily then, preparing herself. 
I stood beside her chair close while she talked 
to me. She would have to leave me and go 
away to get well. I had now to think for my- 
self. Baby could not, yet, understand. Baby, 
anyhow, would never understand as I — ^as I 
must. Whatever Baby did, I must not be a 
bother to Grandma and Grandpa. If I was a 
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bother, I did not love my Mama, who was so 
sick — and I should be like Rob Fleury. 

For the moment, she softened the terror with 
a kiss. She was slipping away from me. But 
there was too much of it annoying her; crying 
was not for me* 

She seemed to notice little of what went on. 
Already in spirit she had begun the journey 
to the West. 

Snow lay over everything outside. In drifts 
on the window-ledges, pressed to the window- 
panes like queer little, cold, white faces peer- 
ing in. I sat on the floor and buttoned Mama's 
shoes. She was exhausted with getting ready. 

Cornelia said, "You're not able to go away 
like this — so far alone 1 You might die on the 
way. It's Jo's doing, too. Don't go!" 

Mama turned her head away. All day 
Grandma had brushed at her eyes. Grandpa 
patted Grandma's shoulder. He was full of 
hope. He shoveled outside Jn the snow, his 
feet and legs in rubber and high felt-topped 
boots. 

The covered carriage stood outside waiting. 
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Mama was ready, but now, again, she could 
not get breath. She lay back in her chair. 
They surrounded her; Cornelia, Rosalie and 
Jo. Mama raised her head. She found 
Grandpa. She put out her hand. 

Grandpa gathered her up with the blocked 
quilt Somebody opened the door and he car- 
ried her out, down the path he had made, to 
the carriage. Neighbors locked from their 
windows. Grandpa, too, entered the carriage 
and closed the door. Suddenly it opened. She 
had revived to throw off the last fetter — 
Mama's firm fingers appeared holding the 
blocked quilt and dropped it upon the snow. 

The carriage moved away on runners. 
Grandpa returned alone. And there was the 
big chair with the pillows and quilts, empty. 
Mama had gone. I wept. The weeping over- 
whelmed me. But Baby began weeping, too. 

To me Grandma said: "Don't cry, Zizi. 
Your crying makes Baby worse." 

Baby, in Grandma's lap, cried more loudly 
still. I managed to bring myself up. I shook 
and trembled. But Baby's racket was startling. 
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The pale yellow curl atop her head quivered 
passionately with her sobs. Grandpa took me 
up and sat with me beside the stove full of 
crackling wood. Grandma, holding Baby, be- 
gan to sing quiveringly : 

"Polly put the kettle on—'' 

Rosalie traced in the frost on the window- 
pane. From the bedroom came Cornelia's 
voice, and now and then Jo's excitably. 

To everything it seemed there was a ques- 
tion. A^fter a while money began coming from 
Colorado. It kept coming. The mortgage 
was lifted. Everybody knew of it. Every- 
body had known how the mortgage was placed. 
But how did Mama get the money? 

How? So soon — in a few months— and 
she had gone away so sick, helpless — ^how? 
The question seemed to hang in the air; agi- 
tated Cornelia and Jo ; the neighbors. Rosalie 
was less disturbed. She had new shoes from 
Colorado — soft, pretty shoes and other things ; 
a little purse with change. She was accumu- 
lating a wonderful bureau drawer. In a 
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bureau drawer with Baby, I, too, had treas- 
ures. Up-stairs in the front chamber were 
cherished things that had come out of the 
.West to Grandma. In a shoe-box on the book 
shelf in the parlor Grandpa had many glisten- 
ing specimens from mines in Colorado. Cor- 
nelia, too, was remembered. But Corny 
wanted to know a thing or two. How had 
that sick girl, half dead they might say, gone 
off west and immediately got rithi 

Grandma explained. It seemed simple 
enough. Mama had acquired real estate and 
mining interests. In the West they did this. 
Especially any one with brains ! 

But Cornelia never had enough explanation. 
That ignorant green girl had gone west and 
at once acquired mining and real estate inter- 
ests. How? The real estate knack was 
quickly accounted for. Mama inherited it from 
her father. Was he not always exchanging 
this bit for that bit of land? Would he not 
have done more of it but for Grandma, who 
admitted she held him back ? Everybody knew 
how he craved land. 
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Cornelia said : "Pat seems to have cash !" 
Grandma often reread from a particular let- 
ter from Mama. It had come to my grand- 
father — at first thrilled and made him anxious : 

**I am buying this land with borrowed money 
— if it does not go up in value I lose what I 
borrow — " 

"What does she mean by that ?" Corny 
asked, bewildered and doubting. ''And who 
would lend that green girl money to buy landT 

Eager to satisfy Cornelia, Grandma said: 
"There was somebody. Somebody saw she has 
brains — " And remembering. Grandma said: 
"Probably that business man — King Cole." 

Corny said: "Lend her money that maybe 
she will lose — ^brains or not ! Why should any- 
body do that?" 

Grandma said: "But you see what she 
bought must have gone up in value. She 
bought right your father says. She has judg- 
ment 1" 

And Cornelia said with an unreal laugh, 
"I guess before anything you acquire beaus, in 
the Westl" 



\ 
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King Cole a beau? He lived with his wife, 
Eleanor, whose very name we knew, and 
thought only of mines and real estate! He 
was the friend of Mr. Sumer and Miss Sumer. 
As for those others — those who were beaus — 
Grandma had laughed about them. But she 
looked darkly at Cornelia when she spoke this 
way now. 

There came no more information but still 
money from Colorado and Grandpa built on 
to his house. Long before this Corny and Jo 
went away. Corny with her baby. Contin- 
ually since, somebody, Betty or Cornelia or 
one of their husbands^ had wanted to mort- 
gage. Mama was, to her sisters' vexation, al- 
ways guessing their plans — almost, it seemed, 
before they were fully formed and holding 
firmly out against them. They called her then 
with particular sarcasm, the Duke's daughter, 
or Lady Longford. But they were sure of her 
answer to the continued problems sent her. 
The answer was money. 

Ah, yes, Grandpa's daughter Patricia had 
paid him back! But Betty with her sickly 
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Albert — Corny, with her discontented Jo al- 
ways lodking round, and now Rosalie married 
to George! I lay not listening, yet aware of 
Mania's voice and Grandma's. 

Grandpa had gone to bed and taken Baby. 
She had almost quarreled with me about sleep- 
ing i*n Mama's bed. But she had fallen asleep 
at the table over her late supper and Grandpa 
carried her away up-stairs. He adored Baby. 
She was like a flaxen dollj, with little white 
teeth and she bit when angry. 

I heard Grandma and my mother going into 
the parlor — Grandma getting out the photo- 
graph case — in it was a new photograph of 
Sumer. In another moment. Mama's laugh- 
ter filled the rooms. It was laughter, if you 
did not share, that hurt. She was laughing at 
Sumer's picture — at Sumer in the picture! I 
had been so proud of him — ^wearing a 
Shriner's fez and a badge. He looked very 
kind. At least Mama's laughter he could not 
hear. Perhaps for a long time he need not 
know. 

She said : "If he had listened to me, today 
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he would be well off and I might have mar- 
ried him/' 

I feared I had dozed, when the lamplight 
full in my face startled me. Mama, holding 
the lamp, stood looking at me. I sat up. 

**Tum your head," she said. 

She turned it herself with her firmness of 
fingers. 

"Yes," she said, and nodded. 

She lifted my hain 

"It might be cut," she said, "to come in 
thicker." 

I cried out faintly. 

She said softly, "Lie down." 

As I obeyed, she said, though hardly to me : 
"Yes, as beautiful as any of them." 

She lowered the light and came into bed; 
such happiness ! All to myself I had her, close 
and warm — ^my mother. 

"Are you glad to see your pretty Mama?" 
she asked. 

I tried to tell her how glad — how the glad- 
ness was so great it hurtl How long it was 
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from spring to spring. But she seemed to 
feel there was not time for this, the present 
moment. We must look to the next. 

She said: "Do you know of Sarah 
Bernhardt ?" 

Yes, I knew of her. Sarah Bernhardt was 
an actress. 

I said, "In the books you send there are pic- 
tures of actresses — often of Bernhardt." 

Mama said : "That is what I want of you. 
To be an actress. A great, great actress like 
Bernhardt'' 

Ah, how I should like to be that ! 

"Oh, yes, — " she said, "but it is very hard. 
You would have to study all the time. Grow 
up strong and beautiful!" 

"Beautiful?" I asked. 

"You will be beautiful," my mother told me. 

How delightful! I had wondered; I had 
hoped so, but I should be beautiful, indeed, if 
my mother said it. 

She said: "You must learn all you can at 
school. To succeed on the stage, you know, 
you begin early." 
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I was ready to begin at once. 

"You know/' Mama said, "you have no 
father; he was — " 

She did not say then. But I knew. I had 
heard him variously named, always ; by Mama 
and Grandma; by the neighbors, too. Grandpa 
only spoke of my father as that scoundrel — 
blackguard ! 

Mama said: "You have your own way to 
make in the world, Zizi. I want you to take 
your place, to succeed! You will walk alone. 
You will not marry for your living!" 

I had made my decision regarding marriage. 

"You are past twelve," Mama said. "You 
are getting old enough to understand. If I 
should not live to see you grow up — " 

I stifled my cry and threw myself passion- 
ately into my mother's arms. 

She said : "There, my beloved ; go to sleep, 
Zizi !" 

In her softest moods Mama called me Zizi 
— Baby's name for me. I preferred it rather 
with its hint of gaiety to Zephyr given me 
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by Grandma who had thought me that soft 
and gentle. 

Presently I lay quite still. Solomon, Grand- 
ma's old rooster, crowed. A faint light crept 
out of the outdoor darkness. 

My mother slept. Her hair fell over the 
pillow and about her face. She looked like 
another little girl there beside me, except the 
diamond that hung like a passionate kiss on 
her pretty ear. 



Chapter III 
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¥ ¥ALF awake, my hand struck something 
•* * at the edge of the pillow. I sat up 
quickly, remembering what this would be be- 
neath my mother's pillow. I drew it out — 
the little stuffed chamois-bag; opened it. 
There were rings for all my fingers; their 
brilliant beauty was startling. 

Grandma came in softly. She whispered: 
•Tut those back— all back! Quick!" 

Grandma seemed always a little afraid of 
the rings. But it was usual to try them on. 
Every spring there was another; sometimes 
two. Investments Mama called them. 

I crept gently over my mother, sleeping 
deeply ; I only paused to realize my happiness, 
to marvel at my possession of her. So lovely 
— ^so young! 

43 
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I remembered that I should grow up beau- 
tiful. I looked closely into the mirror. My 
lashes were long only to be ruddy it seemed — 
rather the shade of Grandpa's beard. My 
eyes — they were saved from being black, the 
bold black of the Fleurys — ^by Mama's part in 
the matter. Sometimes boys impertinently 
called me Yellow-eyes. But Mama knew. 
Grandma placed me at table. My hair, touch- 
ing my neck at the back above my collar, was 
damp from her bathing. I fidgeted. 
Grandma cautioned, "Zephyr-^-" 
Fussing over the touching of things had 
been one of Rob Fleury's detested faults. I 
sat still, even stiffly. In her nightie Baby 

came down-stairs. She was very pink and 

» 

tumbled. She looked at me saucily and said : 
"You slept with Mama last night !" 
It was for me to subdue any excitement of 
Baby's. If I failed I was, it usually appeared, 
teasing her. I spoke to her coaxingly. Baby 
raised her voice. She was going to be loud ! 
She was going to be naughty. 

Grandma promised quickly that Baby should 
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stay at home to-day, should miss school ; have 
Mama all to herself. She should take into her 
Mama coffee in the white and gold cup, and 
five ripe strawberries that could be picked in 
Grandma's special garden. Baby threw me a 
look and in her long nightie went in whirls 
to the bathroom, singing "Hi-diddle-diddle" in 
a high key. Grandma laughed in her silent 
way, biting her lip. She too adored baby. 
She had never likened Baby even faintly to 
Rob Fleury; never. Nor it seemed had my 
mother any fear of that for her — or, of any- 
thing. So Baby had no fear for herself — or 
of being herself. Baby was herself forcefully. 

I wished very much to stay at home, too. 
Still I reflected I had had last night, awake in 
the long soft darkness with the importance of 
what my mother had said to me. I threw a 
kiss secretly but I did not look into the bed- 
room. I slipped out softly. 

Rosalie and George lived then, (they moved 
often and sometimes came home to Grand- 
ma's) on the way to school^ in a one-sided 
little house. 
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Rosalie came out to her gate calling : 

"Did she come?" 

Of course she had come ! When would Ros- 
alie be over? She would be over some time 
that day. Did my mother like the new wall- 
paper? Had she any more rings? Was she 
well? Rosalie was very pretty. I liked her. 
But Rosalie lacked — ^thrill. Suddenly I told 
her — Mama had decided. I was to become 
an actress ! A Bernhardt I Rosalie turned 
quite pale and exclaimed: 

"Zephyr!" 

I should be beautiful I told her. 

Rosalie said, "Such talk!" She turned me 
by my shoulders. I was to go straight to 
school, not to speak of this to other children 
and after school hurry home. I regretted my 
confidence. Rosalie would go to Grandma 
about it. It seemed now I might as well add 
that I should never marry. I should walk 
alone. I did so over my shoulder and hur- 
ried on. I wondered Rosalie should fear my 
telling other children these things — ^which they 
would not understand. 
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I did not return by Rosalie's at noon. I had 
some friends going* home with me to see my 
mother. She was sewing. She was wearing 
the green silk garment. It fell from her bare 
arms with their bracelets and folded round 
her, stopping well above her ankles. It seemed 
in the silk stockings and high heeled, pretty, 
colored shoes, her feet were too dainty — she 
could not bear to hide them. She had a gay 
little way when she sat of tucking up her 
dress. I went in urging the others to follow. 
I hurried to Mama, kissed her and stood be- 
side her, looking at my friends. They gazed 
at my mother. There were five of them — lit- 
tle girls. A boy had remained without and 
peered through the screen. 

Mama looked back at them. Baby hurried 
forward now and claimed her, too. Proudly 
we looked at these others whose mothers were 
with them always. Suddenly in her startling 
way Mama laughed. Grandma came and 
gazed at the callers^, her blue eyes twinkling 
out of theiif dark setting. She said : 

"Well, Zizir 
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Mama would laugh. What a lot of little 
girls and why did not the boy come in ! The 
boy was Donald O'Brien. Grandma led Don- 
ald in and Mama talked with him. He lived 
with his grandfather, old Don, in the near-by 
valley-land of Sodom. Sodom did not get its 
name for being wicked though old Don 
claihied it to be possessed mostly by the witches. 
For Sodom was wild in beauty and the land 
would not yield to cultivation. In winter 
there were pitiless drifts of snow and ice — b, 
place only fit for the devil to dwell, Sodom in 
winter, old Don said. Here he liVed in his 
shanty and brought up Donald. O'Brien's 
shanty. It had been struck by lightning, but 
Donald's grandfather, who always prayed in 
a storm, was on his knees in prayer for the 
Irish^ — so except tipping the shanty a little no 
harm was done. When he had told me there 
had been little points of light in Donald's red- 
brown eyes as though left by the lightning. 
Donald was older than I — ^a small, thin fight- 
ing boy. He had only old Don. Old Don 
who worked on the railroad and lived in the 
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Irish shanty. But old Don had a superior way 
with him — ^lof ty and independent. Went about 
smiling to himself. Grandpa visited him for 
long discussions lasting past mjdnight; some- 
times over Ireland and news in the Irish 
World; sometimes about land. Unaccount* 
ably Grandpa and old Don held coal some day 
would be hewn out of Sodom. Nobody heeded 
thenx Together they tramped round Sodom, 
nodding mysteriously and wisely. And old 
Don saved and invested frequently in one 
acre more. 

Donald, too, was called Fighting Irish. He 
fought a good deal in defense of old Don, their 
poor clothes and sad little home. Donald had 
no mother, spring brought hiln none. A lit- 
tle aside I invited him to-day to see mine. 
What, Mama asked, was Donald going to be 
when he grew up? Baby giggled. 

Donald said, " — Own a bankl" 

Ah, Donald had the right ideal He would 
amount to something. Mama patted his head 
encouragingly, and smiled on him. He might 
make a gentleman. But what a lot of girls I 
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Mama said people had too many girls. Girls 
had so much trouble — ^made so much trouble! 
She spoke following her own line of thought. 
The little girls stood before her marveling. 
Her words impressed them little; it was her 
beauty. There were one or two bold com- 
ments on the green silk garment — it was pretty ; 
beautiful even, but was it a dress? A wrap- 
per — ? It wasn't! Were those big stones in 
her ears diamonds? Baby and I enlightened 
them happily. We pointed out the trunk, still 
strapped and locked full of wonders. Gradu- 
ally they began to depart, reminded by appe- 
tites. Donald stopped outside peeking in — ^at 
Mama. His smile invited. 

"Bring the boy back," Mama said, "feed 
himr 

He did not run as he might. It was not 
hunger that detained him, but Mama — ^her 
beauty bewitched hibi. Donald came in, 
slicked back his hair and had dinner — looking 
all the while softly at Mama. Sometimes he 
laughed with her, flashing his perfect teeth. 
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My afternoon was restless — ^lessons requir- 
ing attention I could not give. I fancied my- 
self with tricky turns of the head looking as 
Bernhardt in the pictures I had seen of her. 
From these delightful dreams it became dis- 
turbing to be roused to reality and the haunt- 
ing possibility that after all with Rob Fleury 
my father, I might fail my mother. 

I was to have gone to the woods after 
school for wild flowers — but now it was im- 
possible. I saw the others go. I seemed to see 
the wood, smell it. It had a way just beyond 
the creek of coming to meet you like a pro- 
cession advancing. Mama's earnestness of 
last night rushed over me. There was not 
time for any of this for me — ^the wood, play, 
childhood. Mama was waiting for me. I 
must hasten to become a woman. 

I turned and ran. I felt that queer inward 
excitement to be guarded against. Grandma 
did not like to see me run — I checked my speed. 

Coming to Rosalie's I saw the clean little 
windows had the blinds all down. Rosalie 
then wotdd be at Grandma's. 
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Beauty, one of George's puppies, came 
round the house dragging part of the rope she 
had chewed until now free. She came with 
me joyously. 

At the corner a wagon stopped and the 
<lriver said familiarly: "Hello!" 

It was the young expressman. My heart 
gladdened to him — ^he had rather brought me 
my mother. He had brought her trunk. 

"So/' he said, "little kid, that was your 
mother last night — that girl I" 

I stood smiling up. He sat smiling down. 
The puppy frisked on the bit of rope. The 
expressman raised and anchored his foot as a 
man in a wagon does. So my father had 
skipped had he? The rogue! What did my 
mother — that girl, do out west? I told him. 
He repeated my sentence. She interested in 
real estate and mines? He laughed. That 
girl? Real estate and mines! 

I left the young expressman smiling, queerly 

murmuring to himself, and hurried homeward. 

I slipped in. From the next room came the 
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voices of Mama and Rosalie. Already there 
was a disagreement! 

Rosalie was saying angrily: "I'm sorry I 
told you! I thought you would be pleased to 
know George had this business opportunity. 
And you only call him good-for-nothing before 
he's had a chance !" 

Mama said : "Qiance ! One of those chances 
that means borrowing on this poor little 
house !" 

Rosalie seemed to choke. She stuttered : 
"Ma, have you told Patricia that? Have I 
spoken of such a thing?" 

She would have been indignant but sounded 
only scared. 

Silence. I fastened the puppy, tiptoed to 
the passageway. I saw the back of Mama's 
straight proud shoulders. She was like a 
duchess! Across from her Rosalie's pretty 
tearful face. They were drinking tea. Be- 
tween them Sumer's great roses unfolded, 
softly dropping red petals now and then upon 
the white cloth. 

Grandma rocked. She looked ahead — 
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alarm fanning in her eyes. Rosalie suddenly 
wept. 

She sobbed: "He could pay back if it was 
lent him as well as you could I guess ! A man 
and all — he said he could !" 

"It is George's idea then to raise money on 
your father's house!" Mama said. 

Weeping, Rosalie said: "Now you'll hate 
him worse than ever! And look down on me 
more than ever!" 

Mama said: "Rosalie, why did you many 
him?" It was something she asked contin- 
ually as she asked to know why she herself 
had married — ^why I had not been a boy! 

Rosalie dabbed her eyes. She said tearfully : 

"Pat, don't you believe at all in love ?" 

Mama said with mocking impatience— 
"Love!" 

Rosalie cried in a higfi uncertain key : "You 
married for money! Did you get it? Rob 
Fleury fooled you good! A black-eyed rascal 
from Nowhere full of tales about a rich 
father!" 

Mama said : "He did. He fooled me well !" 
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Rosalie said: "I never was mercenary. 
And I am not the only one to have made a 
mistake. But nobody wants to help fnef* 

Mama said : "I wanted to help you — ^to save 
you." 

Rosalie flared up again. She cried : 

"You wanted me to go west to join you! 
But in what? Interests in mines and real es- 
tate—Oh !'' 

Mama smoothed the rose-petals upon her 
palm. 

Rosalie said : "You know, Patricia, you only 
give us hints; you tell us nothing — ^how you 
get diamonds and money and interests in real 
estate and mines! A woman — ^now, what can 
anybody think — ?" 

Grandma cried: "Rosalie!" 

Rosalie said : "Let Patricia explain ! If I'd 
known enough about it I — I'd have gone west 
I wotUdn't have married George ! I could have 
given him a definite reason for not marrying 
him—" 

She was very angry. She said a woman 
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could not fool everybody — certainly not fool 
a man ! A man with his wits about him ! 

Mama Sc^id : "That man is George — " 

Grandma's voice broke in like ice sliding 
over fevered flesh. She said : "Rosalie ! What 
are you saying?" 

Rosalie said : "If you know all about Patricia 
in the west — I know you always pretend to—'* 

Grandma's eyes burned upon Rosalie. 

Rosalie said they need not think she'd ever 
stood anybody saying anything about her sis- 
ter. It was only that Pat did not explain 
things, to-day flustered and goaded her as 
usual to talking wildly. If anybody would 
save — hold out a helping hand to her now — 

With Rosalie's wail a little spasm like pain 
shook my mother. She said : 

"How much does George want?" 

Rosalie would ask George. 

Mama said : "I will lend him something rea- 
sonable — ^if you are sure you want me to do 



It—" 



Rosalie caught her breath. Yet suddenly 
she did not seem sure. Grandma sat still gatz- 
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mg at Rosalie and Rosalie wadded her hand- 
kerchief and bit at the comers nervously. I 
hurried to untie George's puppy; together we 
ventured into the room. 

My mother drew. me quickly to her. She 
was upset I saw, by Rosalie. She took the 
ribbon from my hair, lifting it through her 
fingers. She thought of my future, of avoid- 
ing for me such a predicament as Rosalie's. 
She turned to Grandma and said : 

"I want her hair cut. It will improve the 
color and thicken it!" 

My hair! Its length was my pride. I dis- 
liked the fashion of bobbing girls' hair. But 
seldom any one opposed Mama! And just 
now after Rosalie's affair especially — ^I looked 
at Mama. I clasped my hands tightly, stood 
staring at the floor. I would not cry! What 
was the matter, Mama already so irritated, 
wished to know? My knees began to quiver 
unpleasantly. I fixed my gaze on my clasped 
hands. What was the matter, Mama again 
demanded, and why was I behaving so exas- 
peratingly? So like — Rob Fleury? 
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I burst into a passion of weeping and threw 
myself toward her, clasping my arms about 
her neck. Very firmly Mama loosened my 
fingers and pushed me from her. She said : 

"Go away ! It is a pity you are going to be 
like himr* 

I covered my face quickly and reeled to the 
bedroom. I lay on the bed. Before Grandma 
and Rosalie I had behaved to Mama like Rob 
Fleury! I dug my face in the pillow, I caught 
my hair, dragging it frightfully but with no 
satisfactory sense of pain. She had pushed me 
away. I could feel her hands — ^tears drenched 
my face, made a little pool in the pillow and 
were salt to my lips. How had I brought 
down this shadow upon my own happiness ? 

Baby came ; I could hear her out there romp- 
ing with the puppy. Grandma came and 
righted me. I had been asleep. She said: 

"Don't let your mother see any more of this. 
She has had enough to-day. I want you to go 
on an errand." 

I was eager to go. I could return and per- 
hajte Mama would have forgotten. Perhaps 
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even for a while cutting my hair might be 
forgotten. But it wotild not! Mama did not 
forget I If she should forget; should go 
away, forget me here, no longer expect won- 
derful things of me — ^I was terrified. I had 
crossed her at the first sign of preparation — 
cutting my hair ! I slipped from the house. 

I came to Tompkins' barber shop. Willie 
Tompkins was alone within — sitting up in one 
of his own sickly white chairs, reading a book. 
I passed on — at the grocer's, did my errand. 
Willie Tompkins had been alone in his shop. 
With my purchases I returned. Willie was 
still alone, reading. 

I went in taking off my hat 

Easily I said : "I want my hair cut off so it 
will grow in thicker!" 

Willie left his chair, pulled a lock of my 
hair and grunted. It seemed nice of hinl to 
take it this way, simply. He seated me. I 
clung to the chair-arms. He came with the 
scissors. I closed my eyes; tight, tight! 
Tears tried to gtt through but I did not let 
them. The steely clip of the scissors came 
close. 
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Again I entered the house softly, prepared 
to surprise. In the next room now Baby it 
seemed had the floor. Was at it with her de- 
lightful mimicry of the neighbors — ^her high 
little voice was gay. To it suddenly my spirit 
sank. I sat weakly on the edge of a chair, 
feeling my head. Baby and Grandpa were 
counting something. They counted to eight. 
They were counting Mama's rings. 

Mama asked : , "Is the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth of June that child's birthday?" 

I pictured her still at the table, elbows upon 
it, her chin in her pretty hands, studying 
Baby. And Baby not unaware of being stud- 
ied ; rather making herself more fascinating to 
watch. Mama never could keep straight the 
date in June — ^the fourth. This because she 
had been so very unhappy ; unready for Baby/si 
coming. Mama herself had told me — told me 
long ago. Anything of this sort that she 
omitted came to me from other sources, one 
being Grandma's conversation with Sara 
Crewe. Baby — there wouldn't have been 
Baby, I was aware, had Rob Fleury disap- 
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peared sooner. And though Grandma would 
have preferred the earlier disappearance, still 
she with Grandpa passionately loved Baby. 
It was as though they had claimed her, saying 
to Mama: "You did not want her; the ador- 
able child shall be ours." 

Mama observed Baby closely; with interest 
but without interference. Her watching eyes 
made no demands that spurred Baby to ef- 
fort — there was no stirring, intent play of feel- 
ing upon her lovely face that filled Baby with 
dread of disappointing. It was as though, too, 
all Baby did, or would do, was like her coming, 
in spite of anybody's wishes. Sometimes, there 
were moments when almost — I envied her. 
They passed. Such a moment came now — 
and passed. I went to join the others. Baby 
saw me and squealed. Her little mouth opened 
and* hung. Thankfully I saw Rosalie had 
gone. Grandma and Grandpa stared with the 
look of old people doubting their eyes. 

Mama looked — and laughed! While her 
inevitable ringing laughter filled the room I 
shut my hands, shut my teeth ! She drew me 
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to her. The hair was cut too short I She had 
not meant that short; not that way. She 
stood gazing at me. Suddenly she took my 
head in her hands and as though the rest of 
me were disconnected, turned it about. 

"Look, Ma/' she said, "how fine — sl bay's 
head I Now why wasn't she a boy ? But with 
this head— she will amount to something." 

And on the top of my cropped head with its 
new promise for the future she placed a kiss, 
and another. I could face the world now. 

"A pity — ^" Grandpa said and gazed at me 
dejectedly. I was sorry Grandpa minded. 

I joined Baby at the table. She gathered 
the rings into the little bag, pressed it to her 
and drawing back looked at me impudently. 

"Your head looks crazy! These rings arc 
nUne," she said. "And to-night I am going to 
sleep in Mama's bed, Miss Crazy Boy !" 



Chapter IV 



WE OPEN THE TRUNK 



¥N HER long nightie Baby was always in- 
* spired to exhibition — to try solne of her 
amusing mimicries. 

She said : "Mama, watch me ! — Here is Mrs. 
Metzr 

She doubled over an imaginary tub of 
clothes, imitating this Mrs. Metz who came to 
do washing for Grandma. She had a high 
noisy laugh that followed her shrill-voiced 
repetition of the witty sayings of Mr. Metz. 
This went on while Mrs. Metz was at the tub. 
Baby gave us Mrs. Metz perfectly. She 
worked over the tub, flicked the soap-suds from 
her hands — I fairly seemed to smell the yellow 
soap — always unpleasant to me — ^and clacked 
away in a voice terribly like. And all the 
time Baby threw out side-jglances Metz-Jik^ 
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enough, yet that enabled Baby, I, knowing her, 
guessed, to gage the extent of her personal 
success. It was decided. Grandma laughed 
silently. Grandpa, holding his paper aside, 
laughed in little chuckling bursts, fondly. 
Mania's was a more moderate amusement. 
And was she, like myself, — a thing she never 
was — feeling more offense in the realism of 
the washerwoman among us than appreciation 
of Baby's effort ? 

As Baby finished, winning in self-satisfac- 
tion. Grandpa applauded. 

Still Mrs. Metz, Baby said: "Good night, 
everybody!" Then herself, she danced to 
Mama, and whispered audibly : "Are the rings 
under the pillow?" 

Mama nodded. 

"All right!" Baby said. "Come to bed 
soon, Mama!" 

She bent, peeked at me daringly and sweep- 
ing up her long nightie went walking like Mrs. 
Metz away to Mama's bed. 

Mama had been brushing my hair while I sat 
at her feet. She kept on silently. Now I 
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wondered if, after all, she was beginning more 
to appreciate Baby's cleverness — thinking of 
the stage for her too? Mostly though, I alone 
knew Baby's talent She could sham sleep, 
laughter and tears — she fooled everybody 
whenever she chose — ^but me. Usually it was 
wisest in me to seem to be fooled too. Her 
cleverness awed me, sometimes. Grandma still 
wore her amused smile — ^her soft adoring look 
of indulgence. The same glow was in 
Grandpa's face. No, nobody was planning 
anything for bewitching Baby — ^vaguely I knew 
the stage for her would have shocked them. 

"There!" Mama said. "We will open the 
trunk 1" 

Grandma, a little excited at this, drew up 
her rocker. The trunk-top went up. A faint 
delicious perfume came forth. Mama's quick, 
pink-tipped fingers touched and patted here 
and there caressingly. She delighted in her 
big trunk too, I was sure, with the pretty 
things. It was never quite unpacked here — 
never really divulged all the wonders. Mama 
brought out the gifts. 
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The little black cap for Grandma's best was 
like a delicate bird's nest of lace and beads. A 
hat for Rosalie would drive her to distracted 
joy — ^with the jaunty green parrot I From cor- 
ners and crevices Mama drew. Her smile 
when Grandpa's turn had come was mis- 
chievous and yet seemed to say here was some- 
thing Cromwell had not cheated him of and 
she brought out a black velvet smoking jacket 
— soft and perfumed — entirely a thing I felt 
as I hurried to him befitting the duke he really 
was. To please the ladies Grandpa threw off 
his coat and tried on the jacket — ^backing to 
Grandma for her inspection. 

"Wait till the boys see me in this," he said. 

The boys were one or two other elderly 
bearded gentlemen, keen on political argument. 
In the coat he sat down to his paper again, 
with his humorous smile. 

He said: "Tell your mother she's a good 
daughter !" as though she had not been there. 

Over Grandma's outspread hands Mama un- 
folded a shawl of silky cream lace, heavy with 
ropes of fringe — the pattern a spider's web. 
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She said : "Mr, Kelcey brought it back- from 
California." 

Mr. Kelcey was a new one. 

I asked: '^Who is Mr. Kelcey, Mama?" 

She said : "Mr. Kelcey is tall !" 

And she took up a round little basket all 
woven colors and put in my hands. While I 
held it she drew something out — something 
odd and sparkling. 

"It is a girdle," Mama said. "A girdle of 
Mexican opals." 

She tried the girdle about her slim waist. 
The opals brightened there and threw out fire 
much like Tinker's eyes in the dark. 

Mama said: "Mr. Lake brought it from 
Mexico — " 

Another new one! 

I asked: "Who is Mr. Lake, Mama?" 

She said : "Mr. Lake has small feet !" 

Merely clues her answers, yet with their 
style of gift sufficient to work up a very satis- 
factory, rather delightful identity for these 
newer admirers. 

"And here — " Mama said, "is this Indian 
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blanket." Already Grandma had many of 
these. She hungered for and hung* them about 
one day, folded and hoarded them away the 
next. She loved them. Her eyes lifted above 
this to Mama's. 

But she knew before Mama said simply: 
"Old King Cole !" 

Old King Cole! King Cole who wore a 
cape — he was responsible for all of the others 
— from wherever he went it seemed he re- 
turned with Indian blankets. 

But mostly King Cole just stood back of 
Mama's investments and what represented them 
— such as the diamond ear-rings, a particular 
ring or two, specimens of ore — and had little 
to do with the smaller more romantic treasures 
of the wondrous trunk. Grandpa owed his 
collection in the shoe-box to King Cole. I had 
in mind a picture more vivid even than the 
actual photograph of Mr. Sumer — of King 
Cole. 

When that first time home the question had 
arisen: "Does old King Cole always wear a 
cape, Mama?" She had answered: 
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"In summer he wears a pink in his button- 
hole!" 

I could see him with the cape in winter — 
the pink in his button- hole in summer and no 
doubt samples of ore in his pockets. Was he 
rich? Mama had nodded emphatically. 
Mama received and sometimes sent a letter to 
King Cole. She addressed him: Mr. Samuel 
Cole. As all of her letters this would be brief, 

ft 

important though and perplexing to word. 
Now and then I did some of the spelling for 
it. Mama would be relieved when I set off 
with the letter to post. King Cole, I was 
aware at these times, had power to disturb 
Mama. Quite strongly I felt him then to be 
of stem stuff — greatly qualified to obtain 
riches ! And he would not like lovely Mama — 
and so young — shaving two little girls. 

In a little cavity and loosened by withdraw- 
ing the Indian blanket lay a photograph face 
downward. Suddenly as though they had got 
away from her, Grandma's fingers reached and 
plucked out the picture. She drew down the 
spectacles perched on her forehead. She 
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looked up again, cutmiflgly, at Mama. Mama 
this time did not mean to respond. Grandma, 
a little scared, replaced the photograph. Sud- 
denly Mama brought it out. She looked at it 
— handed it to me. It was like an introduction. 

She said: "That — is Lord Bertie Varrf" 

I looked well. 

"Who is Lord Bertie Varr, Mama?" I 
asked with excitement. 

She said : "Lord Bertie is a nice boy !" 

Grandma breathlessly asked: ^^Lord — a 
British lord?" 

Mama nodded easily. 

She said again : "Some of them are very 
nice; He is!" 

I asked: "What is there from Lord Bertie, 
Mama ?" 

I seemed to have struck the key to his failing. 

She caught the photograph, gave it a flip- 
ping decided turn in the air and thrust it back 
into my hands. 

"That!" She said. 

I understood ! Lord Bertie Varr had noth- 
ing to give but his frfiotograph. He was poor 1 
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Grandma took him from me, had another look. 
Solemnly she replaced the photograph, patting 
folds of stuff over it. It was like a burial I 
remembered Lord Bertie had had a little mus- 
tache and a plaid waistcoast. On a table con- 
veniently beside him, were his stick and what 
was known to me as a stove-pipe hat. I felt 
keenly the power of money — ^might not enough 
have resurrected Lord Bertie — ? 

Grandma stole a look at Mama, yearning 
almost In spite of the way she had buried 
him, Grandma had not given up Lord Bertie. 
He was taking Mr. Sumer's place in Grandma's 
mind. Ah, yes, to Grandma somebody there 
must be to make up to my mother for all that 
Rob Fleury has not been. She gazed round 
upon all the trunk had given us — and her look 
was troubled. 

And Mama — something in her air — rather 
it informed me she was amused and relieved 
with her disposal of these many evidences of 
the sentiment she provoked in the West. 

I woke to the sound of rain. It was dark 
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in the room. As I stirred Mama whispered: 
"I can't get my breath !" 

Always the rain choked and chilled her this 
way. She wished the windows closed. I 
crept out of bed. 

In a glow of lightning I saw Tinker on the 
window-ledge; his angry ears flattened back. 
His eyes urged me to admit him. His mouth 
opened soundlessly. He was, Grandma said, 
a "snooping'* cat. He had overstayed some- 
where, been caught in the storm and could not 
get home. Might I let him in? Mama 
thought I might — Yet I paused, mentioning 
Grandma's objection to Tinker coming in. 
But of course to-night- 
Mama said now : "Leave him out ! He can 
find a barn." 

I hurried back into bed. 
She said: "Listen to me. Never do what 
Grandma doesn't wish — " She paused. As 
though I should have to know it she said with 
a rush : "It was not obeying Grandma that has 
ruined my life !" 
> Her voice unbelievably swept on. 
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"When Grandma said I should not go I 
went any way off skating! That gave me 
lung fever. It was the beginning! It made 
me an invalid. And then though she warned 
me not to — I married Rob Fleury." 

I was astonished; shocked. Her self-blame 
alarmed me. It was unusual — ^as distressing 
as though a self-inflicted blow struck her pre- 
cious body. The question of h^rs to which I 
had so often wakened and which Grandma 
never answered came to me now — "Why 
didn't you stop me ?" Was Grandma's answer 
then, the answer that because it could only add 
pain she never gave — was it — "I could not!" 

Grandma would not have permitted Mama 
distressing herself this way now. 

I conjured little defenses. Mama had not 
thought of the ice breaking! I had heard often 
of this — ^how she went through the Cranberry 
bog; of a three-mile walk in wet clothes — her 
life in peril afterward. And she had when she 
married Rob Fleury — I recalled Rosalie's taunt 
of the afternoon — of course believed him about 
his father who was rich. 
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^He fooled you, Mama," I said indignantly. 
"He lied." 

She seemed comforted. 

I said again : "Grandma should not have let 
you go to the ice or marry — " 

Mama said: "Remember, don't do what 
Grandma does not wish. Do not expect her 
to prevent you — Remember!" 

But I was always obedient. Besides my love 
I rather feared my grandmother. Displeased 
with me she became silent; her silence con- 
veyed everything — one thing in particular! I 
was the child of Rob Fleury. 

Yet perhaps, I saw now, this was not it 
entirely. Grandma's power was in her shutting 
up. She withdrew, became enmantled in silent 
grief. Where this failed, her cause was lost. 
Grandma had suffered defeats with her chil- 
dren, defeats that became their own. What of 
Baby — my wilful little sister! I felt a pang 
for Baby! 

The rain had stopped. Slowly the moon 
spread a soft misty light. Mama moved. 

She wished the window open now. The air 
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was fresh, sweet. But on the stillness the 
frogs began. 

Mama cried : "Oh — -now that !" 

Did I not hate the frogs? Could I think of 
a more dismal sound in all the world? Why 
did I st^pose Grandpa and Grandma had not 
gone west when they were young? Why did 
people choose a damp muggy pdace like this 
only fit for frogs? 

Mama said : "My poor little ZizL I wiU 
take you away — ^some day !" 

How happy, how distractingly happy what 
she promised made me. Not because I minded 
frogs. The eaves dripped ; the air was sappy 
with damp tree bark. The rain had stirred all 
the xiight's perfume. I could hardly say so — 
but I loved it all. Rain delighted me — the 
frogs — they lived probably in little families in 
the tall grass. The rain delighted them, too. 
Their croakings now as always lulled me to 
sleep. 

Grandma had not withdrawn in Rosalie's 
pase. It was rather her fear of something 
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unknown — ^something worse for Rosalie — 
that had made Grandma consent to George. 

We first knew of George from Rosalie as 
that dandy-looking fellow in Smythe's furni- 
ture store. Grandpa looked up from his bowl 
of bread and milk that evening and said : 

"There's enough of thai kind of talk! Let 
us have no more of it!" 

So we had no more of him until the day 
Rosalie announced quite boldly, that she was 
going to marry George ! Grandma took on a 
stricken look. Grandpa became grave and 
still. Talking with Rosalie was useless. 

Grandma wrote to Mama. A letter came 
back quickly and then it seemed that instead 
of marrying Rosalie would go west. She no 
longer stole out to meet George. 

One afternoon George came sadly and Ros^ 
alie was left with him in the parlor to say 
good-by. 

But when George went, Rosalie, uncertain 
and fluttery, told Grandma the things George 
had said. He had asked what she — such an 
innocent — ^was going to do out west? What 
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in fact was Patricia doing* out west? Had 
anybody thought of the uncertainty of it all! 
Grandma was affected. Had they considered 
how different, probably, Rosalie's nature from 
Patricia's? Not everybody would like the 
West ! 

At once Grandma was afraid of Rosalie's 
going — of home-sickness for her. She talked 
to Grandpa. 

He said, sighing: "I only thought she'd see 
a bit of the world before — " 

He did not finish. Grandpa always gave up 
when Grandma was afraid. 

Letters kept coming from the West. In all 
of them instructions for the journey, in one 
the money. A package came — a red cloak in 
which Rosalie would travel; a tam-o'-shanter 
with a red quill. And George came. 

Rosalie brought out the red cloak. He was 
delighted. 

"I've got my suit, too. Rose !" he said. 

Rosalie became rather pale. 

She said: "But, George, in these things I 
am to travel !'* 
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George said : "Well, they'll be all right here. 
That's a slick coat anywhere. Patricia is good 
to you !" 

Rosalie said: "That's it^ George! She 
expects me. I ought to go !" 

George said : "After letting me go and buy 
my suit? Why, what do I want a gray suit 
for if I don't get married in it — ?" 

Rosalie looked at the red cape. It seemed 
to call to her to put it on — and fly! 

George reminded: "You can keep the coat, 
Rose!" 

And he lifted her pretty face with his big 
forefinger. George's eyes were close together 
and he seemed to be gazing at the end of his 
long nose, but I knew he was really looking 
into Rosalie's eyes. She could not look away. 

She said: "You've got your suft — ^all 
right, George!" 

And that was the reason, though Rosalie 
never gave it to Mama in answer to the ques- 
tion why she had married George. It was 
because he had bought a suit that would do for 
nothing else but getting married in. 
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The morning after the rain I was up early 
— ^to be with Grandma in the rose garden. 
Mist rose from the earth, wrapping the 
flowers. A gay little group of yellow butter- 
flies hung over the garden. Tinker undam- 
aged, looking all the fresher for last night's 
wetting", sat on the fence-post, his eyes rounded 
upon something in the flowers — ^maybe the 
butterflies. 

Suddenly Grandma said: **Look — the white 
rose is out!" 

In the direction she pointed, outside the 
garden fence — though she had not seen — 
stood George! George, in his wedding suit. 
He called to us gaily. I thought of a little 
jest of Grandpa's: "The gray suit. What's 
up?** But I knew I Had we, George asked, 
seen Beauty? She was missing! 

He turned to the house expectantly. There 
we had left Mama asleep — ^and Baby. Sud- 
denly it occurred to George to whistle — the 
special shrill whistle for his dogs. 

Annoyed, Grandma said : *The dog has not 
been here to-day." 
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Happily George said: "Oh" — very happily. 

Mama stood there in the doorway. Mama 
for whom and not the puppy George had come 
looking — ^in his gray suit! 

Other little girls sometimes had lovely ma- 
mas — ^particularly when they were dressed in 
their best. But among the wonders of my 
mother's beauty was its permanence. It was 
She! She did her hair as easily without as 
before a mirror. It was abundant, the color 
of the sun, sometimes more red; waved faintly 
as it grew back from her pretty forehead. She 
wound it in a knot in her neck and stuck the 
knot through with a long gold pin. Now and 
again the pin dragged and dropped and her 
hair fell. Wherever this occurred Mama 
quickly adjusted the knot and somebody re- 
covered and handed her the gold pin. 

This morning she was in white; over her 
thin dress she wore the becoming garment 
called a sweater — ^silk and woolly black, fitting 
most snugly over her slimness. Round her 
waist the Mexican girdle glinted. 

I cried : "Mama !" 
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I was continually impressed anew with her 
beauty and my love. 

Grandma said: "Why, Patsy, you are 
awake ?" 

George seemed to be tipping his hat at an 
absurd angle, hurrying forward. 

Mama gave the little choky cough I dreaded 
— it was the heavy air. 

She asked politely: "How d' you do, 
George ?" Just as she always spoke to people 
she did not, or wished not, to know. 

George said: "Fine!" following inside. 
Suddenly Mama sniffed the air and looked 
about the room. Something particularly dis- 
turbed her. George gazed down the slant of 
his nose at Mama. It was the look that went 
with his courtship of Rosalie. Mama glided 
about, looking everywhere but at George. So 
he, too, stood shifting his position. In his 
face was a meaning light as he tried, it 
seemed, to meet Mama's glance. He stepped 
close and picked up the hanging links of her^ 
girdle. 

"They are Mexican opals," she said. 
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She seemed trying patiently to be nice. 
George straightened — ^he was not tall — ^and 
smiling gazed intently at Mama down the 
slant of his nose. She turned her head away. 

She said : "It's you with that smell !" 

George dropped the links of the girdle. 

Greatly put out he said : "I've told Rose not 
to put this suit in gasoline." 

Mama laughed. Her laughter filled the 
room and rang out enlivening the heavy air. 
I pitied George. I always liked his keeping 
puppies. Out of every litter he gave me one. 
When my puppy grew up George disposed of 
it — with my permission. Everybody in town, 

r 

nearly, owed George and me for a puppy. 
Suddenly he winked and himself laughed 
loudly, strutting about looking down at his 
clothes, saying: 

"Poor Rose!" 

He was putting the joke on Rosalie. 

And then Baby appeared. Holding her 
nightie high she confronted me, flushed from 
sleep and a sense of outrage. 

She said : "Last night Grandma took me up- 
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stairs while I Was asleep. You slept in Mama's 
bcdr 

Many distractions came to me — Beauty was 
lost; George had come to breakfast; had she 
seen Mama was wearing a Mexican girdle — 
or I would have embraced, soothed Baby with 
caresses. 

Baby vowed passionately: "I hate you! 
You look like a crazy boy and I am glad !" 

Mama was startled. 

She said: "Look here! You must not tell 
your sister you hate her!" 

Baby looked at me. 

"Sometimes I do V she said. 

"Sometimes you hate your sister?" Mama 
asked, amazed. 

Baby said : "When she plays tricks on me 
—Yesr 

"But / wished to have Zephyr down-stairs 
with me last night," Mama said. 

Baby said: "I know it!" 

Her eyes, this morning so green, met 
Mama's. 

For an instant she seemed on the point of 
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taking this defiance in hand. But Grandma 
stood there — she had been putting on break- 
fast. She came now with her scared look and 
a little plate with a leaf and two great straw- 
berries upon it, like those at Mama's plate, 
for Baby. 

I said: "When you have dressed and had 
those, aren't you coming to school ?" 

Baby said : "If I do go, I am not going along 
with you, Miss Boy!" 

I thought regretfully of Baby feeling as she 
did, confiding how I had tricked her to 
Blanche Metz — ^whose mother Baby mimicked. 
Baby went to Blanche with little tales from 
home. Blanche spread them about. I had 
complained to Grandma— even to Rosalie. 
They only laughed. Baby was so amusing 
in her mimicry of the Metz family. 

I went to the bedroom for my hat — ^an 
enchanted room now — Mama's things so much 
a part of her all about. The shiny green 
wrapper on the chair-back, a little yellow satin 
jacket with swansdown — powder-puff trim- 
ming. Baby called it — at the throat and sleeves 
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peeking from a drawer. The bureau all gleam- 
ing with silver, the perfumes; her pretty- 
night-gown and the dent in her top pillow. 
Mama herself came. Silently she brushed and 
brushed my cropped hair. She bent her cheek 
for me to kiss. 

She said : *'Leam all you can !'* 

She was thinking of my future. And — 
what had happened, the clash with Baby, 
made her for the moment more mine. 

Rosalie had come while we were in the bed- 
room. She flashed a queer envious look at 
Mama. 

George said: "You've had Pat laughing at 
you, soaking my suit in gasoline — " 

Rosalie said : "If you had left it airing till 
I meant you to wear it — '* 

And seeing George slip out — with a certain 
swagger, more than belonged to the gray suit 
— Rosalie, calling out that she would return, 
rushed impulsively to overtake him. In the 
doorway Mama stood looking after them. 
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I asked: "Mama, what is the matter wiAj 
George ?" 

She said : "He is not a gentleman." 

She looked down at me earnestly. 

"Some day you will understand/' she said. 

It was odd about George. I liked the pup- 
pies enormously but I felt already^ a little 
understanding. As an example of one who 
was — a gentleman — there was unmistakably. 
Grandpa. And what about — As though I had 
asked the question in my mind, Mama said : 

"Whatever he was, Rob Fleury never 
smelled of gasoline. He was never faded. He 
never dressed up." 

These things he had not done were the most 
favorable I had ever heard of my father. He 
had been in a sense then a gentleman. Yet I 
was faintly aware that Mama recalled this 
more in her defense than in my father's. A 
husband it seemed, like any other choice, was 
a credit or otherwise. 



Chapter V 

A PARTICULAR SOMEBODY 

EVERYTHING now was preparation for 
my future. We talked of it at night, my 
mother and I. Sometimes she lowered her 
voice and questioned : *'Do you think you will 
succeed ?" 

Always I answered: "I am sure I shall 
succeed." 

I meant to. I fancied if I should not, little 
taunts from Baby, tormenting still in her sweet 
young ladyhood — a sad troubled silence in 
Grandma who would wonder how they could 
ever have expected much from Rob Fleury's 
child; a kind tolerance in Grandpa. It was 
necessary to shake off these torments. It was 
not to this that I looked ahead. 

Besides the discussion of my future there 
would be now and then a letter of Mama's to 
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go over — frequently a word occurred that 
took my assistance to decipher. When I had 
made out this word — ^usually after reading the 
letter which gave the clue — Mama would be 
satisfied I had brains. She would give me the 
look that filled me "with assurance and delight. 

From the first there had been letters from 
one who signed herself in a shaky hand Kim. 

I had asked: "Mama, who is Kim?" 

She said: "Kim lives with me. She takes 
care of me — " 

Kim's letters began, "Dear child — I take 
my pen in hand — »' 

She did this usually to say she had cleaned 
house thoroughly. Sometimes Mr. H. had 
called or Mr. T. — "seemed quite surprised 
you being away — asked where — ^but I told 
nothing — " 

Always she had cleaned house and told 
nothing I Kim's letters were infrequent — ^but 
Mama seemed reassured by them. It was 
Kitty Sumer's letter coming that disturbed her 
— Kitty Sumer a long time away and now sud- 
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denly back from China. Never on Mama's 
visits had there been a letter from Kitty before. 

That evening Mama took from her trunk 
the little bronze dragon on its ebony pedestal 
that she stuffed with incense and then a glow- 
ing coal from the stove. The room filled with 
a smoky veil, perfumed and intoxicating — 
particularly to Baby who sniffed it doing a 
little reeling dance of her own. Some people, 
Mama told us^ believed this rite dispelled any 
evil influence. She performed it usually after 
a letter from King Cole or before posting one 
to him. To-night she was troubled by the 
pink perfumed letter from Kitty Sumer. 

When we had gone to bed she gave me this 
letter. 

She said : "Help make this out from Kitty. 
I don't see why she could not have stayed on 
living with her brother in China. Carl is con- 
nected with the Hong. He could get her mar- 
ried in time — '' 

There were many difficult words — many 
words underlined. The letter began — 
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Dear Littk Pussy-Cat, 

I reached Denver and find you gone which 
is disappointing! I long to see you! The 
faithful Kim will not say where you are but o£ 
course / know! 

Mama exclaimed r "Kim mistrusts her !" 
I read on: 

"The mice are not playing a bit. They 
mope and grope and canter past your house 
with the blinds all down and Kim peeking out 
at them. You are cute to go away mysteri- 
ously and leave them all guessing and pining 
all the more. You know how to do things,, 
don't you, dear?" 

Mama made a little sound; she was dis^ 
pleased, alarmed. Kitty never yet had be- 
trayed what those small eyes indicated. 

I made the letter out slowly, my head close 
to Mama's on the high pillow. But for her 
part, Kitty wrote, she was and would remain 
"as dumb as that what's its name muse sup- 
posed to keep secrets! You wouldn't be so 
romantic, dear, visiting the kids! I love the 
way you fool them here!" 

"Ah — " Mama shuddered. "How vulgar !" 

I read on : 
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"Lord Bertie Varr rides that tall horse all 
day and I shouldn't wonder if all night too 
up and down past your house ! Poor Bertie !" 
In little brackets Kitty stated, ("he is a good 
fellow and good looking and who knows he 
may not some day be Earl of Varr.") 

'*How/' Mama wondered, "/kw she got her- 
self so soon and so intimately acquainted with 
Varr?" 

Kitty said more: Jack Kelcey had asked 
Kitty with Mrs, H. and Tony L. to Itmch at the 
Trocadero. She had gone, luckily wearing 
her wonderful new cream silk! She wrote: 
"Jack asked me for nothing on earth but to 
prattle to a sympathetic listener about his Lady 
Pat though he said he wanted to hear about 
China. Well, the Trocadero was crowded 
and Jack invited an eastern acquaintance to 
our table. You will understand, dear, when 
I tell you that for once I was glad you were 
not with us ! . . . . This particular someJxxiy's 
picture is in the PoUy Pry I send you — -wish 
me luck, jiear. I somehow abnost feel I am 
going to have it." 
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Mama said: "She tries hard to marry. It 
would be a relief to Carl and Waldo." 

I read the postscript. It asked: "What 
have you done with poor Waldo ?" And then, 
"To my mind you are throwing* away some- 
thing desirable in Bertie Varr. I really don't 
believe he'd balk at the kids, any more than 
Waldo. 

"The bigger they get the harder will be your 
confession — don't overdo it — don't put it off 
— is my advice! You used to take it, 
Patsy—" 

Mama said, "H'm-m-m!" 

Angrily, half suspiciously, she laughed sud- 
denly, low. She said: 

"Kitty Sumer is a fool! You can see 
through her schemes easily. If she can dis- 
pose of me — she will feel she has not a rival 
in the world!" 

Finally Mama said : "Where is Polly Pry?'' 

I found and unfolded Polly Pry — a tiny 
newspaper. Polly Pry was a "daring scandal 
sheet" that;^ waving indignantly. Mama said I 
should see would come to grief! Polly Pry's 
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gossip was wholly about Denver's rich. There 
were some items and a man's picture particu- 
larly indicated by Kitty's pen. Beneath the 
picture I read — "Barton Shelley, Junior, new- 
comer from the East." This would be Kitty's 
particular somebody. Mama gazed with her 
critical air. 

The newcomer from the East gazed steadily 
back out of the paper, his eyes slanted upward 
oddly and pleasantly. 

Mama left him, darting from one to an- 
other of Kitty's inked bits. I followed eagerly. 
We read: 

"Jack Kelcey behind his new Arabian pair 
is going to impress Somebody ! Wonder who 
she is. Jack's taste is unerring, but if she is 
half as dazzling as the pair, or half as good- 
looking as Jack when they all get together 
there is going to be a sensation in Denver." 

Mama exclaimed : "He has them !" She had 
expected this. She was pleased. 

Kelcey — Mr. Kelcey had brought the cob- 
web shawl from California that was now 
Grandma's. I placed him even as I read the 
next heavily inked item: 
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"Interested friends say that in all her young 
life Miss Lila Newton has never been so long 
of one mind as since Lord Gilbert Varr has 
been among us. And when he fully recovers 
his health if Lord Bertie wants a sweet little 
wife to take back and a few of John Newton's 
millions to fix up the old castle maybe — " 

Mama flipped the paper at this saying : 

"I wish he would l" 

It was Lord Bertie riding past her house 
when she was away and Kitty urging him upon 
her that now vexed Mama until she would 
dispose of him to Miss Lila Newton with John 
Newton's millions. 

She impatiently turned the paper and con- 
fronting us again was the newcomer from the 
East. 

"Is he Kitty Sumer's particular somebody?'* 
I asked. 

Mama laughed a little quick laugh. She 
said : "Poor old Kitty !'* 

And we read: 



"What is the ripple on the Hill?.... Mr. 
Barton Shelley with Barton, Junior, represent- 
ing the biggest mining manufacturing con- 
cerns of the East is in Denver — Papa Shelley 
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arranging to settle Barton here in the eastern 
interest .... Barton the tall, slim, sloe-eyed 
perfection of tailoring is causing the ripple. 
Denver's belles bid him welcome." 

I asked: "Mama, what does that mean?" 

She said: "It means the rich idle girls of 
Capitol Hill have somebody else they want to 
marry." 

I said: "And Kitty wants to marry him, 
too?" 

Mischievously Mama said: "I hope Kitty 
does it!" 

She gazed critically at the picture. I looked 
with her recalling the words, "tall, slim, sloe- 
eyed perfection of tailoring." 

Mama said: "His hair kinks!" 

We put out the light. I heard the unac- 
countable little sounds in the walls, now and 
then a disturbed chirp from some outdoor 
thing — passages impudent and meaning in 
Polly Pry scurried through my mind. And 
the letter from Kitty Sumer. 

Anxiously I whispered: "Suppose, Mama, 
Kitty Sumer should not be like the muse. 
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Suppose she should tell Lord Bertie about — 
Baby and me !" 

'Mama said: "She won't do that; she's too 
wise. She does not want to spoil it, you see." 

Presently she said: "She will do something 
though. You can't tell what she will be up 
to—" 

She stirred with a little shiver. 

After Kitty's letter, I dreaded the mail-box. 
Mama, too, by her quick look on any one com- 
ing into the house, betrayed uneasiness. I 
called at the post-office oftener. There one 
morning I met Baby with her Blanche Metz! 
My dainty little sister and this fat half-German 
child of the washerwoman. 

Baby was diplaying a letter! Donald — out 
of school hours Donald was a messenger and 
traveled with a book that he read as he walked 
— ^Donald being in the post-office called out 
to me: 

"Blanche reached your mail-box !" 

I hurried home about this to Grandma. Im- 
mediately Baby followed flying the letter — ^the 
Metz child sliding in with her. And only the 
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day before this Metz had flung some taunts 
at me about my mother and pronounced me 
stuck up! I flamed. Hot words were on my 
tongue. But I did not speak, I could not 
bring it back — Rob Fleury — ^how he had 
fooled and left her— my mother almost dying! 
I shut my teeth and Blanche remained. I was 
always, always shutting in ! 

Mama's quick glance seemed to question 
Baby's possession of the mail. But the im- 
portance of the letter itself absorbed her 
immediate attention. With her I read : 

Dear Mrs. Pat: 

Long Mike should open to investigation end 
of June — Yours truly, 

S. Cole. 

That was all. From Mama I caught a faint 
little undersound. For an instant she sat look- 
ing ahead as though away into the West; as 
though trying to decide a vital thing — a thing 
difficult— or distasteful. I encircled her with 
my arm. Long Mike would be I knew a mine. 
This letter from King Cole a reminder^-of 
what.** It was a summons. I held her close. 
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She asked presently: 

"How does this child come with the 
letters—?" 

Grandma — she too, had seen the letter was 
disturbing — Grandma was smoothing up 
Baby's stockings. 

She said anxiously: "It was only to-day- 
Baby will not go to the post-office any more — '* 

Blanche slid close and pulled Baby's skirts. 
Together they slipped out. Mama, absorbed, 
allowed the matter to pass. But Baby had 
thrown back a little glance — a wilful glance 
at me, at Mama ! 

Baby was beginning to defy Mama as she 
did Grandma and Grandpa. Independent of 
my mother, of her love and approval! 
Shocked, pained by this in Baby, it carried 
oddly a sense of her power. She and Mama 
had more than once now clashed critically. 
Grandpa had wondered very gravely, if, after 
all, the fairies had not left him a Winchie- 
Kinchie when all the time he had been thinking 
he had a bonny girl. Baby always objected to 
being thought a Winchie-Kinchie — ^brought 
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according to Grandpa by way of the chimney, 
cunningly exchanged and left in the cradle 
of the rightful infant. The suggestion once 
subdued her; now it, too, was losing value. 
About me she troubled little, sometimes con- 
veying consciousness of me as a rival that in 
her own amazing way she would overcome. 
I yearned for Baby's affection, for her confi- 
dence. Nobody had Baby's confidence. Those 
things given out to Blanche Metz were tales 
— ^not confidences. 

I had the troubled belief Baby and her Metz 
still tampered with the mail-box. Grandpa 
himself brought home the Varr brooch — a tiny 
sealed package addressed to Mama. Rosalie 
was there. We all stood round Mama — ^ 
little like the time Grandpa put the mortgage 
money in her lap. But now with the crackling 
seal breaking in her fingers the package filled 
me with presentiment. On the cover of the 
small brown box she unwrapped was a gilded 
crest. Mama paused at this — ^her hand cover- 
ing the box she looked at me. I knew at once. 
She had been betrayed. 

150860B 
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Slowly, fatally, she uncovered the little box. 
She held it out. Inside was a dazzling thing — 
a circle of great pearls, themselves encircling 
a pattern of smaller pearls and many small dia- 
monds. She lifted and held the jewel in the 
palm of her hand. Rosalie cried out ecstati- 
cally. Grandma — always Grandma was a little 
afraid of great tidings, of the lovely and unex- 
pected things she craved almost as much as of 
bad news and what was somber — Grandma 
with the questioning in her eyes turned them 
to Mama. 

And Mama said: "It is, I believe, a family 
piece of the Varrs'. There were some things 
coming over from EnglanJ — for Bertie." 

She said it mockingly, bitterly. 

Grandma said: "Your Jord, Patricia?" 

"Varr !" Mama answered. 

"He's sent you this !" Grandma rejoiced. 

Mama said: "Thanks to Kitty Sumer!" 

Grandma's face changed — it was right to be 
afraid of lovely unexpected things! 

Mama said: "There is no other way he 
could know where to address me — ^next thing 
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I shall have him coming here — he is that 
brazen he would do it!" 

"Let the madman come," Grandpa said 
daringly. 

He looked enough for any intruder in his 
sudden fierceness. 

"Who is coming?" Rosalie asked. 

Grandma took the Varr brooch from Baby 
— ^it had gone from one to the other of us — 
and holding it in a trembly delicate grasp she 
said impressively: 

"This is the gift of a British lord, Rosalie." 

"What!" Rosalie exclaimed. 

But Grandpa put in : "Patricia is herself the 
daughter of a duke, rightfully — ^" 

Rosalie waved him away. She took the 
brooch, clutching, bending over it. 

"Pat," she excitedly said, "you're not going 
to throw away this chance — a lord! Why, 
Pat! A title—!" 

Mama said: "Without a dollar! Nothing 
but a few old relics — " and she nodded toward 
the Varr brooch. 

"What do you want ? Isn't there cmy limit 
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to it? Doesn't anything count with you but 
money?" Rosalie asked in a high demanding 
voice. 

y 

Mama said : "What about my children !" 

"But he doesn't know — ^" Rosalie reminded 
more excitedly. 

Bitterly Mama said : "I have never thought 
of carrying the joke that far !" 

Rosalie walked about the room. 

She said, tipping her parrot hat jauntily, 
"It could be managed. You know these chil- 
dren need not have the expensive things you 
give them. I think it bad for them — ^gives 
them a false idea of how they stand in life !" 

Mama said: "It will give them the right 
idea — if they know anything at all — of what 
to expect. What to get in life! The very 
bestr 

She shook out the lace petticoat she was 
making for me to go with my best frock of silk 
and lace. 

Rosalie said: "I wish it was my chance! 
Suppose I were in your place! If I did not 
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care for myself I would think of what the 
connection would mean to my family !" 

Mama looked at Rosalie not displeased. 

Smiling, she said: "Why put it upon me to 
connect you with the nobility? Can't you at- 
tend to it for yourself?" 

Rosalie cried out: 

"You mean — leave George? Of course 
that was a slap for George! All right! But 
I should think you'd be glad to marry and end 
this mystery about yourself!" 

Grandpa said warningly: "Now then!" 
This always quieted Rosalie. 

Grandma said: "Rosalie — !" 

There was a deep glow in her blue eyes — 
It was the Varr family jewel which she held. 
With Lord Bertie finding himself even this 
little — ^able now to do something, better than 
his photograph, might it not. Grandma was 
asking herself, be possible for him with 
Mama? It was not the connection with 
Grandma — ^she desired Lord Bertie for him- 
self — to replace Mr. Sumer. Sumer had to be 
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replaced — who could do this better? Who 
was more honorably persisting? 

Grandma said hopefully: "We might begin 
about the divorce, Patricia. You will not go 
at once — *' 

It almost seemed now Mama felt herself 
the safer by this lack of divorce. 

"Oh, yes," she said. "I shall go at once !" 

My heart sank. Baby, though she had lost 
interest in the talk and was greatly occupied 
at the table, now uttered a piercing shriek. 
Grandpa hurried to her. 

Mama said: "Why does that child scream 
like that ? It is a bad habit — " 

But she too went to Baby, submitting to her 
smothering kisses and strangling embrace. 
Over Mama's shoulder Baby flashed me a look 
out of streaming eyes. She had been quick to 
seize the moment ; valued it, held it to the full- 
est. Her face twisted with grief. The spec- 
tacle left me unmoved. The pain I hugged 
within me — Baby could never know of 
anything ! 

Kitty Sumer, Mama's enemy, was doubly 
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mine. Lord Bertie filled me with dislike. 
The Varr jewel was an evil thing. I sat in a 
deep chair — ^very still, while everybody danced 
about Baby. 

Like a vision in my trouble I saw pressed 
to the screen without the shabby figure of 
Donald. He called. I went to him. He drew 
from behind him a lovely long-stemmed rose. 
He said : "For your Ma — ^" The rose was the 
color of her hair — I told him to please him. I 
pitied him, the rents in his clothes giving 
glimpses of flesh — such dazzling white flesh, 
Donald's. 

And his blouse opening, pinned on the shirt 
underneath there gleamed blood red his badge 
of the Sacred Heart. 

Mama saw. She said : "Bring the boy in !" 

In the midst of so much she had time for 
Donald. He came in — not boldly but unafraid. 
His red-brown eyes followed Mama. She put 
the rose in the vase I brought I pitied but I 
envied Donald— envied him his sex. It was his 
being a boy that was of such interest to my 
mother. She had her needle and sat down and 
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began stitching firm, rapid stitches in his torn 
clothes. So in need of mending, still Donald 
was shining clean. They talked. Mama ad- 
vised college — ^she saw, she said, Donald would 
make a gentleman. Education was important. 

Mama said ; "You will study chemistry and 
metallurgy and learn to tell where there is gold 
in the mines, and silver—" 

His eyes blazed. He wished for college. 
He swept through his classes leaving every- 
body behind as a swift light runner. But this 
only got for him another unpleasant name. 
Smarty Irish! Still — ^why, indeed, had I not 
been a boy? I pitied Donald less. 

I tried very hard at everything now. I 
kept Bernhardt in mind. I committed Shakes- 
peare. I was shy and secret, guarding against 
Bernhardt's poses growing upon me and be- 
traying me in company. I became unusually 
shut in. Grandma observed my state. 

She said: "Zephyr, I do not like to see a 
little girl mope!" 

Mama, packing things back in her big trunk, 
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bent and gave me a kiss. It was hard then to 
keep back the passion of tears. I went to the 
piano. I tried to get my touch — something 
that came to me at unexpected moments. I 
had then a delightful sense of mastery, of 
making music. To try for it and fail as I did 
now filled me with anger, with rage and 
against this — probably the Rob Fleury in me 
— I struggled tensely, silently. 



Chapter VI 

A TOO PERFECT IMITATION 

WITH morning my mother would be 
gone. She was lovely this evening, 
like a sweet nun all in black, the soft white 
collar winding high round her throat. Her 
dress, the one she would travel in to-morrow, 
suited my sad mood to-night. George — Ros- 
alie and George were paying the farewell visit 
— George continually followed Mama with his 
long courting gaze. And Rosalie, her pretty 
face changing, looked at George. 

Mama said, anxious it seemed, to distract 
them : "Zizi is going to play !" 

I caught her look — "Make me proud of 
you — " It said. I seemed to float to the piano. 
I struck the keys, and my touch came at once. 
It was delightful. I was doing my best with- 
out effort. Still I was hardly surprised — I 

io8 
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only paused to turn pages or change music. 
There was silence. Even Grandpa, I was 
aware, did not read but listened. Baby was 
still ! I kept on and on. And then I stopped. 
1 turned to the room — ^my audience. Yes, they 
had all been listening^ wholly. As though with 
a suspicion that I did, Mama asked : 

''Zizi, do you play well?" 

''Sometimes," I said. "Sometimes — I 

Mama shook her head critically. 

"This woman you have — ^you miglit do bet- 
ter under a professor!" she said. 

I said: "Professor Karl? He keeps pupils 
at Etudes. He thumps their fingers with a 
pencil and sticks it up, under their wrists." 

Mama seemed to approve such cruelties. 
She nodded. 

Rosalie put in. "He charges more." 

"Have him," Mama said at once. "See to 
it, Rosalie." 

I took the floor, conscious of the moment 
being mine — eager to improve it. To continue 
the right impression was important now. It 
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was the one of me Mama would take away, 
keep with her until — ah — until when — ? I 
nearly cried out Quickly I began the recita- 
tion from Shakespeare I had secretly pre- 
pared against some occasion arising to prove 
my talents. The roses in the carpet and the 
gold roses in the new wall-paper swam to- 
gether. I forgot my words. I stammered and 
repeated; grew very warm, felt a hot blush. 
I skipped and began a new place ; forgot again 
— ^stopped dead. I remembered only Mama 
was going. 

"Zephyr!" Mama said. 

My predicament shamed her. 

"You'd better give it up—" Rosalie said, 
smiling. 

Baby seized the opening. She sprang up. 

She said : "This is Zizi ; look, Mama — look, 
Grandpa and Uncle George." Baby was 
doubly inspired by masculine attention. 

She shoved me aside and there where I had 
stood, achieved one of her most perfect imita- 
tions—of her sister overwhelmed with the 
coming separation, self-conscious, stammering'; 
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striving for recovery, forgetting", lost! Clev- 
erly Baby emphasized, exaggerated each an- 
barrassing point. Her success was brilliant. 
Laughter and hand-clapping greeted her — 
George was hilarious. Baby ran to hide her 
face on Grandma's shoulder with that shyness 
I was beginning to know another bewitching 
sham. Only Mama, so lovely and still, seemed 
to have been left cold. Baby observed this. 
She wished excitably to conquer this reserve of 
Mama's. She swiftly resumed the floor. 

She cried out: "Mama, look! Look — ! 
This is how Mrs. Metz reads a letter — '' 

In Baby Mrs. Metz was quickly before us. 
Dainty Baby became immersed in this absolute 
likeness of Metz. Metz' hands clumsily un- 
folded the letter-paper; held it close for her 
near-sighted eyes to follow. Her peculiar pry- 
ing gaze centered wickedly on the written 
words and there was a venomous curiosity in 
her face as she mimibled to herself, then made 
out, grinning! 

"Dear Mrs. Pat — " Mama made a sharp 
start. There was a puzzled pause by Metz, a 
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chuckling leer^ a nod; the beginning repeated 
and then in slow little jerks the letter — 

"Dear Mrs. Pat: Loveliest lady — I, Varr, 
yours devoted and diligent at last have found 
you. I wait your command to act — regarding 
this rotten story that you are away hiding — 
fearing disclosure — your connection — ^with this 
King Cole chap in unlawful mining business — '^ 

"Stop!" Mama cried out. 

Grandma half rose, extending her arms ar- 
restingly toward Baby. 

A ripple of excitement went round the room, 
gathering intensity at what these disjointed 
bits from Baby sinking more into the mind, 
revealed. Clutching his chair-back George's 
look shone out getting keener, more expectant, 
like a wicked hidden thing waiting. Rosalie, 
watching Mama, her look went to George, a 
look alert, meaning as his own. Yes, here was 
some such thing as they had been expecting. 

Sharply Mama asked: *'Where is this 
letter?" 

She stood as though dangerously to assert 
her rights over Baby at last. George too, stood. 
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He threw in : "Some letter to you, Patricia." 

Rosalie cried: "From the lord. Lord Ber- 
tie! Oh, what an awful thing for him to 
know — " Rosalie wrung her hands. But she 
was watching, waiting her cue from George. 

Looking at Baby, George said : 

"The Metz outfit must have this letter !" 

Gathering her strength Grandma reached, 
dragged Baby to her. 

Rosalie wailed : "Oh, what's to be done, such 
disgrace — all over town — such a letter — oh, 
Patricia! Is that what you're up to with this 
man out west? Unlawful mining — Is it," 
Rosalie here caught the glance she waited 
from George and said : "Is it — we know what 
it is you do out west. It is what they call 
salting mines!" 

Mama seemed to sway a little forward. 

"Hush — " she said faintingly. 

Silently backed by George, Rosalie per- 
sisted: "Unlawful mining — -yes, that's what 
you are doing; salting mines ! Oh, Patricia — ^" 

"Stop!" Grandpa's voice commanded. 
"There's enough!" 
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It was a shout ! He seemed to leap from his 
chair. He was not an old man as he stood 
suddenly erect, his hand raised. He looked at 
my mother — z shielding look. 

He said: "If they've had her doing what 
was unlawful out there she didn't know it — my 
girl didn't know and they will answer to me !" 
He waved a command to Grandma where she 
sat clasping Baby, pressing back her tears, and 
said, "Pack me some things — come, my dear — 
get me ready !" And to Mama : "You'll take 
your father back to them!" 

Mama said : "It is all a lie ! It is the wicked 
story of that mischievous Kitty Sumer. She 
suspects everybody of crooked dealings — " 

Mama stepped forward — ^her back to Ros- 
alie and George as she talked. To them with 
contemptuous obstinacy she would have left 
their bad opinion of her. She was distressed 
for Grandpa and Grandma. Kitty, Mama ex- 
plained rapidly, was giving her a bad reputa- 
tion to force her into marrying Lord Bertie 
who wanted her no matter what — ^he was that 
foolishly in love. Kitty's reason was a good 
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one. She was in love with somebody in Den- 
ver who had never seen Mama and o£ course 
— ^Mama was going back — ! She smiled a 
little. 

Rosalie sat looking at the back of my moth- 
er's proud shoulders. I was near and heard 
Rosalie mutter: "That's right — ^pull the wool 
over their eyes !" 

George looked cunningly round. 

Grandpa spoke ag^in. He was going west. 
Going to show them his girl had a father. He 
would see the Sumer woman — see her brother I 
He was deeply agitated. He did not know 
why he had not gone before — it was the money. 

Gently Mama spoke. Later — ^Later. — He 
would go taking Grandma and Baby! Just 
now she would return as before — alone. Un- 
less — did they not trust her — any longer 
believe she had brains ? Did they believe this 
— I saw how she was fighting her own best 
way to put out this wicked flame. 

They did trust her, were convinced she had 
brains. Together they assured her— eased her 
excitement. 
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Suddenly Mama turned the attention from 
herself. She looked at Baby. 

"What," she asked Grandma, "are you go- 
ing to do with this child stealing the letters from 
the post'office and giving them to the washer- 
woman ?" 

Again Rosalie said: "And such a letter!" 

Baby stiffened, shrieked. It was her way 
out of the difficulty — an easy way. Grandma, 
though she was finding it more difficult with 
Baby's swiftly increasing length, carried her 
away. 

Rosalie looked at Mama oddly, George still 
cunningly — but along the slant of his nose as 
she passed them went his courting look too. 

Mama said, going : "I have still some pack- 
ing to do!" 

I wanted eagerly to know — anxiously. 

"Mama," I whispered, "what is salting 
mines ?" 

She said : "Nice talk you have heard to- 
night — " She shook her head, deploring. And 
then she said : "But I will tell you." 
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With little gestures and shapings of her 
pretty hands she laid out the mine. I would 
see some day — a mine was in a mountain. In 
the Rocky Mountains were many mines from 
Denver to Peru — a long way indeed. And 
into the mountainside was sent a shaft straight 
sometimes, and again sidewise, this way or 
that — to find the ore. Mama talked now with 
the pleasure Grandma found in telling of some 
wild flower — its size, shape and color. But 
sometimes a mine was disappointing, had al- 
most no ore — only little veins here and there 
and then — suppose a man owned a mine hav- 
ing only a little ore? He wished to sell it 
If he were that kind he would hire somebody, 
pay them well^ to have ore smuggled from 
another mine of abundance and salt this plen- 
tifully about the mine with only a little. 
Somebody, she said, some green-horn — though 
usually they had money — then got a bad 
deal! 

Mama was greatly affected by the affair 
of the letter — ^yet she laughed a little. Still she 
shook her head, deploring such tricks. 
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Suddenly she said: "It is all in the game! 
What is salting a mine to the tricks a man will 
play on a woman^l" 

But then her face with her hair all about 
showed — was it not dislike and, yes, a little 
sudden fear of the game of salting a mine. 

My heart beat faster. Keenly with quick- 
ened impatience I saw the urgency of growing 
up, of my success! Success meant earning 
plenty of money; plenty! My mother — to- 
night she was even dearer than ever before. 
My father — ^he was everything they said. Yes, 
it was his fault — everything. 

We lay in the darkness. I would not sleep. 
Awake I knew a new fear — and every minute 
of my grief coming with the morning's part- 
ing. But awake I knew, too, every remaining 
moment she was with me. 

Mama musing said, "What will become of 
that child, always going her own way? That 
letter — if that was not the wicked trick of a 
Fleury— !'' 

I nearly cried out — Baby ! Adorable, wilful, 
but fascinating, perfect Baby, a Fleury! 
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Cotild my grandmother, my grandfather have 
heard — I recalled the moments in the parlor. 
I felt thankful they were persuaded out of any 
belief in the letter or in Rosalie's suggestion 
taken from her suspicious George. This thing 
must never come to them again* Ah, yes, I 
must go ahead swiftly. 



^ 
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PART TWO 
Chapter VII 

I GO WEST 

BEFORE sunrise I had been up. The time 
had come. I was going west. What 
kind of day was it to be for beginning my 
journey? Weather could not have prevented 
— ^my mother had telegraphed. Yet I went to 
look for the good omen of unclouded sun. 

In my night-gown I stood in the open door. 
The neighborhood was still asleep. Sleepy 
birds chirped and the grass smelled cool and 
dewy. Grandma came behind me. I felt her 
noiseless presence. She turned me by my 
shoulder. She was in her long cotton night- 
gown and her feet were bare. Her look seemed 
to marvel a little, to say : 

1 20 
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"You have not changed your mind to-day. 
You are sure of yourself and ready to go." 

I said : "The sun is coming out." 

Putting away her scared look she said, coz- 
ily : "We shall have our breakfast together." 

She indulged me with coffee. We had it 
in the white and gold cups from the guest-set. 
We wondered again about Mama's telegram 
that had given me but two days for prepara- 
tion. It only said : 

"I want Zephyr here the twentieth." 

Nothing about it had alarmed us. Still we 
wondered now again. What was up? Or 
was nothing up; only, the sudden resolve to 
have me with her as so long my mother had 
intended. But she had named the twentieth! 

Grandma's hands trembled a little and I be- 
gan trembling within. Not from any scared 
feeling shared with Grandma. From a little 
anxiety that at the last moment something 
might detain me. Once before I had been go- 
ing — but that was an emergency. Now clearly 
my journey had been arranged and Mama, 
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who made decisions quickly, had telegraphed. 
That was all. 

I sipped my coffee pretending myself really; 
a guest, returned for a visit to my dear grand- 
mother whom I should never forget in the 
midst of my coming fame. 

Grandpa came down-stairs; then Rosalie. 
Rosalie was at home now. Baby did not ap- 
pear. She would not have my going seem 
important enough for her rising early. We 
were very busy. Grandma's hands still 
trembled and Rosalie, following her with 
whisperings, made Grandma tremble more, I 
knew. I hurried from room to room uselessly. 
Familiar objects took on a human air, seeming 
to say: "You are really going. Going out 
west. Your mother has telegraphed." 

Grandma and Rosalie dressed me with care. 

Rosalie's whisperings I resented a little and 
her glances. My grandfather read. I looked 
at the clock. A train whistle sounded, filling 
me with fear — if by some fatality I should be 
left — the Chicago express speed through and 
on without me! 
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This anxiety gathered with an increasing 
something in my grandmother's eyes — a look 
different from Rosalie's. Yet did her eyes 
remind — they don't know about you out there ? 
Did Grandma doubt my welcome? No doubt 
occurred to me. Mama wanted me. The time 
had come — ^they were to be told, to behold her 
daughter in the West. A faint happy flutter^ 
ing within me, I believed she would show me to 
them — ^not without pride. 

Grandpa put down his paper. Grandpa's 
knee was Baby's place — always. But now and 
in spite of being fifteen I took it. He 
smoothed my hair. 

"They shouldn't ever have cut it. But just 
the same it's like a crown of shining jewels !" 

I patted his beard, pressed my cheek to his. 
We talked. Talked mostly of every-day 
things. He would miss me. His whole man- 
ner told : "I haven't given yot; the petting quite 
I might have — " 

Baby came in her swift unexpected way. 
She threw me a look — ^her high light lat;^ter, 
her air ridiciiled my position. 
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I left Grandpa's knee — impatient with the 
dryness in my throat, with his manner that, 
after all, my waiting for this moment now half 
detained me. Ah, how long had I waited, 
hoped; prepared myself for this first journey 
— the first step of my career. And now to 
pause even so faintly. 

I heard the roll of the omnibus wheels — ^the 
rattle of it — coming for me. 

There was only a moment to look from the 
car-window. Grandpa's face was brave. 
Grandma — Grandma's underlip trembled. She 
bit it. Rosalie turned suddenly. A tall boy in 
boots, farmer's overalls tucked inside them, 
and a flopping hat, edged near. He looked up 
into my window; there were little points of 
light in his red-brown eyes. He was Donald. 

I nodded to him. He lifted the floppy hat. 
He was objectionably sunburned. I smiled. 
He was a boy. But I, after all I had the best 
of it. I was starting my career; Donald re- 
mained. He was a teacher now — 2l cotmtry 
school-teacher. A farmer too. He persisted 
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in fanning the wild land in Sodom. He was 
still called Smarty Irish — still hoped for col- 
lege. And he was seventeen ! I did not envy 
Donald. I smiled, waved my hand. He 
smiled back, showing his perfect teeth. 

My train moved. I pressed toward the win- 
dow. I blew Donald a kiss. 

Baby had stood back from the others — her 
attitude belittling the ceremony they made of 
my departure, indicating she would be off to 
important matters the moment my train 
pulled out; probably to a rendezvous with 
Blanche Metz. Blanche was still, in spite of 
Grandma and now to her distress, Baby's close 
friend. Baby's eyes returning my look from 
the car-window were glacier green. Her 
sunny little face was half sullen, half mocking 
not only with the humorous probabilities of 
disaster for me in Chicago, but thereafter, the 
whole of my journey through life. I blew her 
a kiss. She danced about and made a grotesque 
show of sending many back. A little the object 
of her envy, her gay ridicule, without her least 
regret I parted from my little sister. 
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*'I£ you please, porter!" 

The colored man in his glossy linen coat 
stopped and bent low his black head. It was 
amazing respect to show a passenger so young 
as fifteen. It seemed delightfully probable 
traveling this way alone he thought me older. 

"How long now before we reach Chicago?" 
I asked. 

According to my watch only ten minutes 
had 'passed since I had been politely informed 
forty minutes would bring us into Chicago. 
But I had begun to feel my watch unreliable. 
iThe porter looked at his. He said : 

"Thirty minutes. Thir-ty. That's all. 
Miss!" 

So my watch was not slow. But my mother 
was waiting for me! The porter gave me a 
warm smile. It was right to address him as 
"porter!" And to speak with command. I 
had learned that so far on my journey. To 
command, too, gave me confidence. 

It was a wonderful moment. Within 
thirty minutes of Chicago! Within thirty 
minutes — ^and a little more of commencing tke 
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last stretch of this great journey — ^my journey 
to the West. 

I took from my shiny new traveling-case — 
it was a timely gift from Mr. Siuner — ^the hand 
mirror to steal critical glances at my 
reflection* 

Mr. Sumer was to meet me. Sumer, Mama's 
adorer still faithful, still no doubt hoping. I 
searched anxiously for my every point. 
Hardly, though, would he expect such beauty 
even in her daughter as my mother's. My in- 
structions to him were to look for a girl not 
very plump; with hair a little red. And in 
spite of being fifteen I should be wearing 
curls — ^because since it had been cut my hair 
curled and grew thick instead of long. And 
my eyes were not brown; not going to be 
brown as I had long been promising him, but 
would remain yellow. As gently as possible 
I had prepared him. He could be sure of me 
by the traveling-case — I would carry the ini- 
tials Z. F. out. 

A suggestion of Baby's had left me uncora- 
fortable. 
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"When people see you meeting Mr. Sumer 
at the depot in Chicago do you know what 
they will think ?" she had asked me. 

I tried to imagine. 

Baby said, seeing it clearly : "They will 
think, *She has nm away from her old grand- 
parents' home to elope with this elderly man !' 
Girls d(? do that r 

Baby pretended always to be very wise — 
sometimes was very wise. 

This possible misconstruction pained me. 
Baby had done nothing to lighten the under- 
taking of my first journey. Mr. Sumer not 
meeting me at all was a possibility that had 
occurred to her. Then I would surely take 
the wrong train out of Chicago and not be 
heard of for months — ^if ever ! 

"Then you, yourself would be afraid to go/' 
I said, terribly goaded. 

Baby answered: 

"Should I! But / am not wanted by 
Mama!" 

She had taunted me with this g^evance 
more and more. 
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Another time I had been on the point of this 
journey; first spring that had failed to bring 
my mother since her going west. Two such 
cruelly disappointing ones had passed. She 
had not come back to us since her visit that 
had decided my future — the visit that had 
ended in her sad mortification at wilful Baby^s 
hands. That next spring, while we expected 
her there had come news of her critical illness 
— and this telegram: 

"Be ready to send Zephyr on receipt of next 
wire." 

Then a long helpless waiting and at last the 
next wire. The crisis had passed. I need not 
go. From Mama came presently, faint weakly 
written, little scrawls. The first one: 

Dear Zizi : 

I will get well. It was a cold in that poor left 
side. I will have you out here later. Don't 
worry. Do not let Grandma. I have a white 
bull-dog. With love 

Mama. 

I slept with this Beneath my pillow. She 

would have me out there later ! Whose off err 
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ing would the white bull-dog* be? Grandma 
and X wondered together. Every letter nearly 
announced what seemed some new reward they 
had made Mama in the West for her brave 
recovery. Nobody could have behaved more 
splendid though than Mr. Kelcey — I knew by 
this letter: 

Dear Zephyr: 

The doctor is sending me to California for 
a little. It is slow getting well. You must 
study hard. There is little time left for school. 
I have two beautiful white horses. With love, 

Mama. 

Mr. Kelcey then, must have presented that 
Arabian pair! And what I wondered had 
Polly Pry to say to this. There had come 
photographs from California: Mama lovely, 
languid in convalescence among cushions and 
robes, flowers and mirrors. And the white 
bull-dog. In these pictures something in her 
attitude, her face, filled me with odd curiosity 
as to some desirable presence, pleasing and 
close, but by those without that pictured room, 
unseen. Bade in Denver again she had sent 
instructions for Lawyer Goode, — ^her divorce 
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Had been accomplished. After that we waited 
but no news followed. And Rosalie had said : 

"Pat will not marry, you see — divorce or 
not. She prefers getting her money the way 
she does!" 

Grandma had kept silence. 

And Rosalie said: "Well, if she would 
marry — almost anybody — she needn't— do as 
she does!" 

I despised Rosalie sometimes. And looked 
forward only more to my success. Successful 
I could defy the world for Mama. 

Letters that came continually seemed to sug- 
gest the immediate possibility of my going to 
her. Such a sentence as, "No matter if your 
hair isn't growing long; here short curls are 
fashionable — " meant to me that Mama was 
preparing to receive me. An eternity I 
seemed to have waited — ^and now, at last, 
abruptly the summons had come — the telegram. 

"I want Zephyr here by the twentieth." 

I looked at my watch. The porter with his 
brush invited me into the aisle. 
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I thought eagerly now of Mr. Sumer. It mat- 
tered little what the public believed of the meet- 
ing if only he was there. And if it was thought 
an elopement! The idea now in the midst of 
my timidity, of being supposed such a daring 
person, was not so unattractive. And here was 
Chicago! The porter caught my traveling- 
case as I stepped from the train. I took it back 
quickly, turning it about, the initials Z. F. 
out. I raised my eyes and before me smiling 
down upon me stood — ^Mr. Sumer. 

"Zephyr," he said. 

Nobody had ever spoken my name like that 
— it was quite as though after all this waiting 
and all that he had the right to expect, I 
seemed to him everything my mother's daugh- 
ter should be. A greater confidence, less 
haughty than the porter's respectful attitude 
gave, glowed within me. Everybody might 
see — as indeed everybody it seemed was inter- 
ested in doing. Our meeting could not be mis- 
taken. Sumer*s look, his possessive air were 
even more than those of a man claiming a 
daughter of her he adored. He seemed com- 
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|4etely a father. Mine. My heart went out 
to him. He stood looking* at me. He kept 
my hand and I asked : 

**Am I — z great deal like Mama?'* 

He shook his head slowly. He could hardly, 
though, have Rob Fleuiy in mind whom he did 
not know. He drew me closer to him and we 
walked quickly along the platform. I wished 
very much to lode at him but every glance I 
ventured met his upon me. 

He said: '^I like your curls. I do not call 
them red. More bronze — *^ 

His eyes were very Mue, almost like the 
bhie china eyes of Jenny, once my doll — ^his 
mouth with the smile for me very wide. With 
tiie first opportunity I hurried to explain: 

"'I did not think myself like Mama. I only 
wondered if you did." 

He shook his head again, taking off his hat 
entirely, and astonishing me. The top of his 
head was bald. This had come about since 
my first photograph of him. 

"WcUr* he laughed. 

I felt a blush. I had been staring. 
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He took my hand, smoothing the glove as 
Tery seriously he said : 

"You understand, now that you've looked 
me over, what a presumptuous man I have 
been — offering myself to the loveliest woman 
God ever made; expecting her to take me." 

I said loyally: "Oh, Mr. Sumer — ^if she 
only would !" 

He smiled at me sidewise. He had given 
her up, I was filled with affectionate pity 
and gratitude. His gifts, his letters, and this 
last year the pasrments to my professor with 
whcMn he had corresponded about my progress. 

"Nobody," I said, "could be so good as 
you." 

I had a great deal to say to him ; such an old 
friend whom I had never seen — ^a great many 
nice things Grandma and I had prepared. Yet 
I was saying little. 

We had dinner, hurrying rather, in a place 
where every one hurried, and though Mr. 
Sumer called for a great many things, he did 
not after all seem to want them. He wished 
to look at me. With the glasses on his nose 
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his eyes were less like Jenny's, I remembered 
Baby — I tried to tell a little about her. Baby 
though seemed a big subject for a short time. 

I asked: "Did you know I am going to be 
an actress?*' 

It seemed for a moment he had not heard 
me. Then he slowly leaned toward me, put- 
ting his glasses away. He said : 

"Where did you get this notion ?" 

I explained: "It is Mama's and mine. We 
have had it a good while. A great actress. It 
is the only thing as I was not a boy." 

Sumer did not take this well. He shook 
his head. Something came into his kind face 
— B, sharp opposing look. It was like a quick 
light on something never before clearly seen. 
Here was a reason Mama could never take 
Sumer. In spite of all he loved her, wherever 
he saw fit he would oppose her. I remembered 
now that he had declined to be advised by her 
in real estate. 

I said: "Mama wishes it. I shall be 
famous !" 
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He did not yield : He only seemed to see it 
now helplessly. He said : "She wishes it/' 
He saw the uselessness of holding out against 
Mania's wishes — ^it had been proved. 

He said : "I wished — ** 

I asked, "What?" 

He said: "I hoped to make of you a 
musician." 

"Can't I try to be that too?" I asked him. 
"I can play—" 

He softened a little, looked doubtful. "Only 
one career can be actually accomplished. But 
— ^you must keep on with the music." 

I said : "I want to keep on for you." 

He softened more, held out his hand. I 
gave him mine. He sighed, smiled. "I am 
not disappointed in your eyes. I have never 
seen any like them before — " 

He thought again of the stage — the forbid- 
ding look came back. "You will see my sister 
in Denver — ^you must talk to her, Kitty is a 
sensible woman!" 

I thought only of one word — ^"Mischief- 
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maker!" And that a man sees his sister dif- 
ferently of course. 

It seemed wise to say no more. 

Seated in the train with the flowers, books, 
fruit and ribboned candy-boxes collected in 
the staticMi, I gave Mr. Sumer my hand again* 
He bent for both — ^and suddenly I kissed him 
on the nearest cheek. He turned quite 
abruptly and left me. What offensive thing 
had I done ! I placed my hands over burning 
cheeks — closed my eyes and sat so. Surely he 
would come back to tell me good-by. I 
looked round. Looking at me — ^rather wait- 
ing it seemed for me — ^was another person. 
The eyes were gentle and blue and rested on 
me with something like pleasant amazement. 
I sat looking back. And then the boy's figure 
was gone through the doorway into the draw- 
ing-room compartment at that end of the 
train. I felt a little breathless. The train 
moved. I was beginning the last part of my 
great journey to my mother. 

A hand played quickly over my window. 
Outside, quite himself, was Mr. Simier waving 
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his hat, walking along the platform beside 
the train. 

**God bless you," his lips seemed to say. 

I looked back to the little door of the draw- 
ing-room. It opened and I stared unbeliev- 
ingly. The man I saw now I knew from a 
photograph. But I knew him — ^he was Lord 
Bertie Varr. 

He shouted back into the compartment: 
*'Chris. Come along then. You can't stop 
stifling here. Come along to the observation- 



car." 



He passed and my look upward and intent 
arrested his attention. No, I had made no 
mistake. His was the photograph once so 
curiously dug by Grandma from the depths of 
Mama's trunk. The photograph Mama had 
presented to me as though it was the man 
himself and had said: "This is Uord Bertie 
Varr." 

Breathlessly Grandma had said: "Lord — a 
British lord?" 

I had asked : "What gift is there from Lord 
Bertie, Mama?" 
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There had been only that; his photograph. 
I had looked well. He was older now — ^two 
years. But this was he. And Chris came be- 
hind him calling: "But look here, Bertie — " 

By what coincidence was Lord Bertie re- 
turning on a train that meant his arrival in 
Denver upon the twentieth ? Had he too been 
summoned — ^and from where? 

Chris — Christopher what, I wondered. An- 
other lord no doubt 

The train stopped. 

I had been dreaming ahead to the meeting 
with my mother. 

It was nearer, nearer. A full night and 
part of the day I had traveled from Chicago. 

I heard: "Stalled! Simply—'* 

"And we'll stop here a bit too. Can't, I 
fancy, replace a burned bridge all in a 
minute — " 

I looked from my car-window upon the 
heads of Lx>rd Bertie Varr and Chris. I 
asked: "How long shall we have to stop 
here?" Lord Bertie pulled off the cap ttat 
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matched his tweed traveling clothes and 
answered me. 

"A matter of several hours I'm told/' 

Lord Bertie and Chris and other passengers, 
everybody aboard the train, was now outside. 

I asked: "Do yxm think we shall get into 
Denver on the twentieth ?" 

I concealed my anxiety. 

"The twentieth— what is this ?" Lord Bertie 
said. 

He was not concerned — ^he was unaware 
even of the date. 

Chris said : "Nineteenth." 

Lord Bertie went away, I fancied seeking 
information. 

Suppose I did not arrive in time. In the 
face of this delay I felt now with certainty 
the twentieth to be more than a random date 
of my mother's. She needed me to-morrow. 
Lord Bertie's going had nothing to do with 
mine. I looked out over the prairie — ^the vast 
stretch of it and the tiny prairie-dogs dashing 
into holes they tunneled. Chris went away 
from my window. I felt a queer little inward 
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quiveriqg: Rather it reflected tipon my capa- 
bilily to travel, this obstacle of the burned 
bridge occurring on my journey* Baby had 
prophesied something of the kind — ^her fare- 
well glances had. 

A lady's pleasant voice without said: "Yoa 
may as ^vrell come out, child. It will be 
hours — '* 

I declined. Ah, no, indeed! Get out and 
peiiiaps have the train leave me! 

Lord Bertie in the aisle at my seat said: ''I 
say! What about telegraphing on? Would 
you like to — ?" 

"Telegraphing?" I repeated. 

He said: "Explain, you know! Burned 
bridge — delay — may not arrive before mid- 
night the twentieth — " 

Midnight the twentieth! But I would not 
betray my anxiety. I looked back at Lord 
Bertie Varr with his fixed monocle, his high 
forehead, his little mustache. My thoughts 
were: "You must not know who is waiting 
for me— or who / am; not yet So there can 
be no tekjgram to Mrs. Patricia Fleury." For 
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a moment I pictured his amazement should I 
tell him. I heard myself saying, ''I am Zizi 
her daughter 1" And then while he stared I 
should say, smiling: ''You did not know of 
course — *' No, not yet. Mama would have 
her own way of making me known — perhaps 
gather all her adorers rotmd her at one time. 
Then Lord Bertie would recall this adventure 
and I should laugh a little at him. But he was 
very nice — ^I fancied Baby in delightful 
mimicry of Lord Bertie's speech and manner. 

I said: "No^ I will not send any telegram, 
thank you." 

There seemed nothing I could do-nothing 
but stick to the train, 

Liord Bertie bowed. He turned to go, 
lingered. 

He said: **Awfully stuffy here — ^beastly 
long time yet to sit Won't you come out? 
I can find you some jolly wild flowers." 

I shook my head He was going. He 
paused to say: 

"My name is—" 

I said quickly: "I know. lYou are Lord 
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Gilbert Varr— " I thought: "You look a 
great deal older since that photograph by 
which I knew you/' 

He was looking at me keenly. 

I said explaining : 

"I heard somebody say — " 

This too was true. Still I had spoken im- 
pulsively — ^an unusual thing with me. But 
now my name — ^Lord Bertie waited. I said : 

"I am Miss Zizi — ^Flower!" 

Lord Bertie murmured the name and bowed. 
I looked away. I would stick to it now. I 
hoped Mama would like it Flower. After 
all the imcertainty there had been about the 
name I would take up to begin my career, now, 
to have decided it so abruptly. 

Lord Bertie started again. Coming from 
the vestibule was Chris, with an armful of 
wild poppies. 

**Ah — ** Lord Bertie said, "come along, 
litUe brother!'' 

And Chris was presented to me. He 
dropped the scarlet poppies down beside me 
in the seat. Lord Bertie explained : He had 
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just got this little brother over from the other 
side, had met him in New York and was pop- 
ping him out to lovely Denver. Denver — ^Ah 1 
he — ^like Mama — I saw loved the West. I 
wondered that his cough had not been cured. 
He coughed a great deal. At last to Chris 
complainingly he said: "Miss Flower won't 
come out!" 

"A bore/* Chris said, "everybody insisting." 
He went away taking Lord Bertie — Chris 
opening his cap and plunging his head into it. 
He was Mr. Christopher Varr — ^Lord Bertie's 
little brother. His eyes were blue, his hair 
was pale and downy. 

The sun sank. The plains were vast, 
lonely; and beyond the mountains — rising, it 
(Was delightful to fancy, in a grandeur of wel- 
come from my mother, guiding me onward to 
her. Away through the blue haze moved Lord 
Bertie and Chris, Were they talking of me ? 
People wandered, returned bringing wild 
{lowers and accounts of the progress with the 
new bridge. I could hear the pounding. It 
was not going to be any too strong in the 
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minds of most. Let the train cross and the 
passengers walk the bridge. It was very un- 
safe. Work too hurried. Lord Bertie and 
Chris were presently; back, in the discussion. 
Darkness was falling. Finally the train be- 
gan moving slowly. Somebody, a lady, called 
sharply to me: 

"Come out. Everybody is walking. The 
bridge isn't safe! Come, child! iYou're the 
only person in the train !" 

I saw Chris beneath my window. 

I shook my head. I saw him then walk on 
quickly. 

The train moved slowly. My heart beat 
faster. I wanted very much to reach my 
mother safely. We moved on — slowly, 
crawling cautiously. The engine and engineer 
must be nearly over. I was alone — I bowed 
my head. I was not certain of my belief in 
prayer. I thought of old O'Brien at prayer 
when lightning struck and so only tipped his 
shanty. I clasped my hands, rested my chin 
upon them, closed my eyes. 

The train swayed, creaked; proceeding 
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easily. I felt the tremor of the bridge— I kept 
on with my prayer — ^began over. A shout 
went up outside. The train stopped. The 
bridge was crossed. I lifted my head. Stand- 
ing there in the doorway of his compartment 
— ^looking at me, waited Chris. He came 
nearer. 

*'I thought I was alone," I said. 

He shook his head. 

I asked: "Did you know I was praying?* 

He nodded. 

"Do you think that was because I was 
afraid?" I urged. 

He answered : "I have never seen such jolly 
determined pluck!" 

"I thought you had walked," I said. 

He shook his head again. 



Chapter VIII 

THE TWENTIETH AT NOON 

Tp'HE room was long, a comer room with 

f * many opened windows. The faint roar 
of soimd from the street below bewildered me 
a little after my anxious journey — in the pres- 
ent anxious moment. 

My mother went to and fro. In the keen 
inpouring sunlight het yellow hair, the gloss 
of her satin skirt, flashed like jewels with some 
kind of gay meaning. It was nine o'clock the 
morning of the twenty-first. I had just ar- 
rived. I had been expected yesterday — ^the 
twentieth ! 

I asked, repeating my first eager question: 
*'Mama, have I come too late ?" 

And she answered as before: "You could 
not get here with the bridge burned away.*' 

She was not vexed with me. Yet her man- 
ner conveyed with exasperating intention that 

147 
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my failure to arrive had affected a great mo- 
ment Her little air insinuated an occasion I 
had missed. About the lovely room were 
flowers everywhere, some of them tall little 
trees of blossoms that suggested only 
festivity. 

Mama came to sit upon the arm of my chair. 
She asked in the way of hers I loved: ^'Aie 
yoti glad to see your pretty Mama ?"^ 

I could not rqdy. After two years ami ia 
them death had almost taken her — ^to tantalize 
with such a question. I only hugged my joy 
within. Speech would have meaat tears; de- 
pressed and annoyed hen 

There was our reflection and we gazed at 
it in the long glass. Slanting her head die 
asked: ^^Do you think me as pretty as ever? 
Have I altered ?" 

I sat nodding or shaking my bead. 

"Can you see any change in my hair? Do 
you think, my dearest^ I look — ^a little older? 
That sickness, you know^ and the expense/* 
she said 

How could I tell her. To mention diange 
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would have alarmed her. This engagiop 
change that n^^fied,, tormented my love and 
ctoriosity. 

"Mama/* I said, "never will you grow 
older — always you will be young." 

Softly she sighed, seeming to feel this must 
be true, gazing into the mirror. 

She had been there at the depot waiting to 
claim me. She had laughed, but not in the old 
way after our long separation, as at some 
oddity of mine quickly to be traced to the 
Fleurys. Never had she beheld me so uncriti- 
cally. Unexpectedly she had taken me in her 
arms, bidding me to a rejoicing I thought. 
She had submitted quite publicly to the em- 
braces of my overwhelming happiness. Mar- 
velously, without laughter she had accepted 
the little messages from Sumer; had shown 
little astonishment at my adventure with Lord 
Bertie. 

I had cunningly lagged behind with my por« 
ter, and Mama, observing Bertie's arrival 
noisily greeted by his friends, had r^ched me 
slipping unseen through the crowd She mur- 
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inured praise at my reticence and disposal of 
him. She had taken no interest in Christopher 
Varr. She had accepted favorably in all its 
suddenness my new name. 

She touched my hair. 

She said: "It is odd what the cutting did. 
You can wear those curls for another year — 
very youthful and becoming." 

Youthful. 

"But I am fifteen, Mama," I reminded. 

She took my hands, holding them out upon 
hers. She said, looking at my figure seeming 
smaller, I felt, in the vast upholstered, hotel 
chair: "I wonder if you are not going to be 
taller." 

This made me anxious. 

She said: "You will do for now — but for 
the stage in another year — '* 

The stage in another year! For once the 
present moment crowded in; the future, a year 
hence — it was the future. I would do for now. 
■What big vital happening was there affecting 
me now ? Mama answered my silent question. 
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She said : "Yesterday the twentieth at noon 
I married Barton Shelley,** 

"l^amar 

But the cry did not really pass my lips. 
She was married. Married ! It was a word I 
did not like. A condition I had been taught 
to feel might be degrading. But she was gay I 
Her new state was desirable and she was 
happy. There was somebody else with whom 
I must share her. He was Barton Shelley, 
Amazing! 

Barton Shelley was quite as well known to 
me as Lord Bertie Varr; in the same manner. 
By a picture. But he was to have belonged to 
Kitty Simier. He was her great desire; her 
particular Somebody. This confidence given 
in Kitty's letter — disturbing letter read with 
my mother in the night that last visit home — 
was fresh in my mind. I remembered Kitty's 
inked bits in her scandalous Polly Pry. The 
words "slim, sloe-eyed perfection of tailoring.'^ 
I had liked his picture. And Rosali'e's saying, 
''If sheM marry almost anybody she needn't 
do the way she does," I remembered too. 
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From all directions sprang* thoughts; little 
currents cross-questioning my impulse of joy. 
Was it the right one ? Was I an odd daughter 
rejoicing in this disposal of my mother? 

Stillness possessed me such as came with big 
moments, for which I had learned controL 
There must be no move, glance, or word from 
me, so much a part of him to remind her now 
of Rob Flcury, my father! 

Mama cried: "Zephyr! You are not 
pleased ?" 

I was not behaving at all as I should have. 

Mama drew me to her. She said: "Zizi — 
he is not half in this world to me that you are !'' 

This made me very happy. But I drew 
back. I said : ''Mama I am not jedotisl" 

The gay air dropped from her. In a low 
warning voice she said : "Zephyr, he does not 
know — ^^ 

I pressed my hands upon my breast, to still 
the beating inside. 

Quickly she went on: "When I decided to 
marry him I sent for jrou. I tcdd him some 
one was coming. You should have reached 
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here yesterday early — in time to show your- 
self and let me tell him who you are! He 
would not be pleased, Zephyr. He is a jealous 
nature. I dreaded it I can not be so young 
— ^with you ! Perhaps even, he would not have 
wished for the marriage; I was prepared for 
that. And then I found you would not 
come — " 

Her voice had the triumphant ring of some 
One saved at the moment of humiliating 
defeat 

"No," she said, "you did not come — " 

I said : "And now — am I to go back ?" 

She said : "Oh no, you will stay here where 
I can watch you and study for the stage and 
— sometime he must know. But now — not 
yetr 

She was asking something of me — my beau- 
tiful mother. 

She said : "When you are on the stage and 
have made a name." 

I said: "Yes, thenl" 

"I can bear it better — ^not being young thea^ 
And he can be proud of you.*' 
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Her gay air that had been only waiting 
came back. How her happiness became her. 
She went to a window — invited me with a 
backward look. A look that said : 

"He is all a man should be. Come, see !" 

I stood beside her. 

She said : "Look down there at those office 
windows across the street. Do you notice one 
in particular?" 

I ran over the display of big signs and 
notices, one after another. In big gold-let- 
tered printing on a great window I found the 
name. Aloud I read: 

Barton Shelley — Mining Machinery. Rep- 
resenting Archer & Mills. 

Mama nodded. "We must watch. Any 
minute now he may come out — " 

I was to keep behind the curtain. 

Men entered and left the office of Archer 
and Mills' representative. Mama told me 
names. 

She said: "That is Senator Butterfield in 
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the seedy clothes. He is rich. He has bcc« 
talking to Barton. There — '' 

Ah! There! that was he. Barton Shelley! 
He crossed to the edge of the pavement — ^a 
tall broad, swinging figure. He lifted his face, 
a keen brown face searching our window. I 
searched for the likeness to the picture I re- 
called in Polly Pry. The eyes had the odd, 
pleasant upward slant. Hardly could he see 
his wife — ^yet knew she was there, behind the 
curtain. A thrill of pleasure — ^no doubt as he 
remembered his precious possession — clearly 
affected him. He swept off his hat. 

Once she had criticized his hair — in a 
picture. 

I said : "No— his hair does not kink !" 

Mama said: "Zephyr!" indignantly. 

"Slim, sloe-eyed," I repeated, venturing to 
remind her. 

Mama smiled at me. "You remember! 
That was two years ago, — or more; Barton 
will get heavier of course. His father^s 
weight is two hundred." 

Senator Butterfield hurried him away. 
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Mama seemed to follow my thoughts. 

"Zizi, I did not steal him from Ki^ — ** 
ste said. 

She turned from the window. She was 
serious, without the mischievous enjoym^it 
connected with such an escapade. 

It came to me suddenly. "He did not 
love" — I stumbled a little over this word so 
amusing to Mama — "he did not care for 
Kitty, Mama.'* 

She said: ^'Never! Not even when he did 
not know me/' Gently she reflected. **If I 
wished it I have my revenge for Kitty's tales 
about me. But that was not it/* 

"Oh, no. No 1" I said quickly. 

Not revenge — something beautiful not 
something ugly had brought about this happi- 
ness of my mother's. Still it seemed like a 
shadow over which hung the wickedness of 
Kitty 3umer. 

Fearfully now Mama said: ''But when she 
knows Barton and I are married — " 

"What, Mama? What can she dor I 
asked. 
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"She can tell Barton you are my child !" my 
mother cried. 

What a blight I felt upon my dariingfs hap- 
piness* Unwilling to bear the entire guilt I 
thought of Rob Fleury, my father, placing 
blame and responsibility there. 

The waiter Peters left my room backward. 
He had contrived every possible delay to man- 
age long looks at me. The tray he left was 
filled with dishes I had chosen for their engag- 
ing names-— 

Potage Jubilee 
Sole Walewska 
Quail en chemise 

Peters had seemed to approve, nodding as 
he took the order — ^looking long at me. 

Did he discover anything about me ? If he 
detected some remote but telltale resemblance 
to Mama and talked of it! I glanced at the 
door. It was latched. There were no cracks 
or peek-holes through which he could be 
searching my features. I realized that I was 
tired and given to nervous fancies. 
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It had been a very great day. I had come 
too late — ^was to be a secret I was, though, 
in a way entering with Mama into the golden 
joy of her honeymoon. Marriage, after all — 
a promising one like this that followed disas- 
ter — ^seemed wholly desirable. A privileged 
daughter I was! Perhaps Baby had a little 
cause to complain. 

We shall go shopping," Mama had said. 
And then a Turkish bath after your journey 
will refresh you.'* 

In the bath my attendant marveled at the 
tone of my hair, my skin — "smooth and white 
like ivory more than flesh." 

Mama, nodding, had looked at me with that 
occasional way she had for no one else — a way 
that made me happy and vain, but which, it 
came to me sharply, ought to be guarded 
against — ^now. 

At four they had gone in a shining new 
motor-car, gay inside with red leather. 
Proudly I had seen from behind the curtains 
Mama and this personage — ^her husband. I 
began dinner. 
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I 

I tried Sole Walewska. I walked about the 
room, stopping at the windows to look down 
into the street. It was not yet dark. Quail 
en chemise was just a dear little dead bird it 
saddened me to see. I ate more Sole Walew- 
ska — in spite of a clever disguise just fish. 

I was very happy — I thought eagerly of 
their receiving my first letters — ^already posted 
— Grandma, Rosalie and Baby. Though in 
them I had admitted I remained in spite of 
my arrival in the West a secret, it was, I ex- 
plained, only for a year — ^until I began my 
career. And now Rosalie could put out of her 
mind and the shrewd mind of her George all 
memory of those suspicions — ^those convictions 
of theits of what my mother did here in the 
West. And I — could I, too, not safely put 
from me the memory of those suspicions — ^was 
she not now quite safe, my mother? 

Yes, Mama was safe! I felt more kindly 
to poor Rosalie — ^married to George. And 
besides, had not Rosalie been right? There 
was such a thing as love I Had not Mama who 
doubted, proved it? 
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I heard my mother enter her sitting-rcxKn 
and hurry to my door. I waited for her knock. 
She brushed in, a fragrant little breeze stirring 
from her velvet gown. Her color was high. 

"I have seen Kitty Sumer !" she said. "She 
was with a party at the club-house. She pre- 
tended being very gay. Oh, too gay! She 
looked at me with those little black eyes ! She 
waved her handkerchief like a flag, pretending 
friendliness. She is my enemy^-and when 
she knows Barton and I are married — " 

I could only cry, "Oh—" 

"I shall tell you what will be best/* Mama 
said, deciding very swiftly. 

She had a little ranch, a hundred acres. She 
had once advised Mr. Shelley to buy it. He 
had the good sense to take her advice. He 
had bought and now for his wedding gift had 
made the ranch hers. That would be the 
place for me — the place for me to grow strong 
and to study. Gus, the caretaker, and Mrs. 
Gus, who lived on the place, would look after 
me, and every week Mama and Mr. Shelley 
would be there. Did I not think that would do? 
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Mama said : "Seeing you will only suggest 
reveng-e to Kitty. It is better, she should not. 
If we can manage for a year — '^ 

Yet for a moment the other possibility 
came to her. 

Then fiercely she said : "But no ! I can not ! 
What a thing to tell him now — ^'Barton, listen, 
I am the mother of this great girl of fifteen.* " 
She drooped in fancied humiliation . 

And she said: "He might hate you in his 
jealousy." 

The sitting-room door was opened and 
closed with vigor. A sure stride sounded 
there. 

* 

Mama said : "Hush ! It is Barton I" Slowly 
her vexation seemed to melt away. 

She stood a moment listening. A search 
was going on in the sitting-room — ^almost a 
stampede. 

"He can^t find me," she said softly. 

And then, affecting a wail of the lost, Mr. 
Shelley's voice went up : "Honey ! Hon-ey ?" 

^Mama shook her head; she laughed: "Isn't 
he absurd?" 
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And she ran to the door. As she passed 
through and closed me in she said severely: 
"Won't they put us out, Barton, if you go 
yelling like that here?*' 

But I heard the rush of his step and her 
laughing exclamation hushed I knew in his 
embrace. 

And then : "I told you, Barton, I have some 
one — a visitor in this next room — a little girl 
from the East. She has to rest. You mustn't 
be noisy and frighten her." 

A little girl from the East. 



Chapter IX 



OUR SUMMER-HOUSE 



1 ARRIVED at the ranch. In a car let fly 
* so wildly over the roads by the one-armed 
driver it seemed he, too^ must have felt pur- 
sued by the small-eyed Kitty Sumer. 

Mrs. Gus unfolded her thin red hands and 
held me as though to prevent my falling apart 
upon the ground. 

Mrs. Gus said to Gus : 

"It's the young lady this time!" 

I caught her meaning. Previous arrivals I 
knew had been one by one — such possessions 
of Mama's as the Arabian pair; Judy the white 
bull-dog, the peacocks, the Persian kittens — 
all the living gifts of her former suitors. Was 
I not rather one with these? What more ap- 
propriate gift could her bridegroom's have 
lieen than this glorious ranch ! 

163 
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Mrs. Gus was British. She said : 

"I was told to expect you. Everything is 
ready, Miss ! I'll look out for you well when 
the mistress and master is absent. I forget. 
Are you 'is or 'er — relation?" 

"Mrs. Shelley's," I answered. 

Her look and listening attitude asked, 
"What?" and implied she had forgotten that 
too. 

I ignored her manner. I was not prepared 
with an answer. I immediately saw in her a 
delightful subject for Baby's mimicry. I saw 
in her, too, a prying menace to my secret. 

We had discussed it, Mama and I, but we 
had come to no satisfactory answer. Who was 
I? There was a faint reluctance sometimes it 
seemed, to have me other than I was — ^hers. 
But-^not yet, no, not yet. 

With directness Mrs. Gus led up to the 
question when Mama came. She began with : 

"Miss Zizi has took on flesh in this air — 
and color !" 

Mama was altering a gown that did not 
become me. She nodded. 
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Mrs. Gus, her thin face keen, said: "I tin- 
idcrstand she's your — " 

Mama was still nodding and Mrs. Gus said, 
"sister's daughter/' getting it in while Mama 
nodded, and it went that way. 

Looking up meaningly Mama sharply 
asked: "What is that mischievous Ah Qiee 
up to, do you suppose, Mrs. Gus ?" 

Mrs. Gus winked and started away. She 
moved with stealth, as a panther. She loved 
spying on Ah Chee. He was Mr. Shelley's 
Chinese cook. She was jealous of Ah Chee 
who ignored her. 

Mama had her own little way of distracting 
Mrs. Gus. 

And some day she would say to her indig- 
nantly, superbly: "Mrs. Gus! I told you Miss 
Zizi was my sister's daughter? I told you 
nothing! The idea was your own. Of course 
you did not suppose her mine — no one would 
— ^but she is!" 

Pride filled me as I fancied these words from 
my mother. 

She was hurrying over altering my dress. 
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sitting with me as I took my early dinner from 
the tray — and then while I began to undress. 
Mr. Shelley was due at any moment. The 
welcome Ah Chee was preparing, delicate and 
spicy, already floated faintly from the 
kitchen. 

Suddenly my mother said: "You know. 
Zephyr, we can't put this off any longer — Bar- 
ton seeing you." 

I looked at her. She was wearing a little 
emerald coatee with fur bands and her slippers 
were green. Green became her — she wore it 
for my grandfather^s Ireland. Mr. Shelley 
would come in — she would leave me and go 
to him! Somehow I seemed horribly to see 
myself suddenly rising up between them. 

Mama laughed, she said : 

"Don't look so frightened ! To-morrow put 
on your white linen and you will have Sunday 
breakfast with us." 

"To-morrow — ?" I said. 

She said : "No use putting it off. You are 
entirely recovered from the journey. It will 
be all right, Zephyr !" 
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Now that she had decided she seemed eager 
to have the meeting accomplished. But this 
was not arranged — Who was I ? 

The sound of Mr. Shelley's approach 
reached us. His car was quickly in the drive- 
way passing my window. Mama rose, kissed 
me. 

She said: "You are a great baby in your 
nightie." She stepped back, looking obliquely 
at me, a way she had. 

"You look like a little white column," she 
said. 

I laughed. A column; such a shapeless 
thing to resemble. 

Mr. Shelley came into the house calling: 
"Honey!" 

Mama opened the door. She stood blowing 
out kisses to him. Keeping herself there in 
my doorway tantalizingly out of his reach. 
She looked back at me — impulsively she 
threw my door wide. 

"Come here. Zephyr!" she said. 

In my night-gown, I went and stood beside 
her in the doorway. 
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Mama said: "Barton, this is the little girl 
-^from the East." 

I drew myself up, shunning the timid im- 
pulse to sidle to my mother — standing a column 
indeed, severe and alone. Stood gazing into 
his face of gracious light — ^saw the light pale, 
flicker out ; darkness gather. His eyes glowed 
like dark coals, covering me. 

And yet in a perfect voice he said : "How d*^ 
you do, Zephyr!" 

And after a few words^ a little laughing,. 
Mama said: "You may go to bed now," and 
closed the door upon me. 

I stood frozen. It was as though time 
stopped. I was held by those moments in the 
doorway. With me there beside her Mama 
so prettily had said : 

"This is the little girl!" 

Could it have sounded to his keen ears sen- 
sitively guided by those glowing eyes : "This is 
my little girl !" I there in my nightie looking 
as Mama had said, a great baby* A little 
white column. I stood before the glass. I did 
look very young, small. My mother was mis* 
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taken. In keeping our secret the improbability 
of our relation should be emphasized by more 
advanced young ladyhood. 

When Mr. Shelley saw me in the morning 
— gave me his look, he must pause reflecting : 
"Absurd thought — she is not whom I for a 
moment imagined. She is too old a girl to 



» 



I decided on a grown-up arrangement of my 
too short hair. 

He took little notice of me it seemed at 
breakfast. From his face the dark look had 
gone. He was absorbed in Mama. Intent on 
having his toast just the right thickness. The 
slices he finally approved were hardly thinner 
than the first — hardly thicker than the last Ah 
Chee had carried away rejected. But that one 
degree meant perfection. To achieve that per- 
, f ection, Ah Chee would have given his life. 
There was something about Mama's husband 
I saw at once that inspired this effort. 

Her own success was effortless. Like Baby 
♦—she had only to be herself. She engaged 
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him now with one of her delightful and not 
very faithful versions of a popular new novel. 

She said: "Think of it, Bart, some people 
actually make money writing such stuff." 

He laughed loudly, subsiding to little 
chuckles and gloating over her mimicry and 
wit Even while she held him so enchantingly 
Mama was regarding me. I was not in the 
young white linen. I had chosen my most 
grown-up thing. It had a draped skirt — 
draped bodice. My curls were up. There 
was some displeasure in my mother's glance. 
I avoided meeting it — I sat with guarded man- 
ner and face. And yet I kept my eyes raised 
bravely. In some way my mother's husband 
imparted the most probable intolerance of 
shrinking and timidity. And I was not afraid. 
I liked him. I, too, began desiring his approval. 
Why did he leave me so unnoticed? But 
he did not He saw without seeming to. 

When later Mama asked why I had not 
worn the white linen — why I had made myself 
"look that way" at breakfast, eagerly I ex- 
plained. She laughed. I had seen a look in 
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his face — ? I had imagined it, she said 
confidently. 

''Really he hardly seemed to notice you, 
Zizi. He asked me nothing — takes it you are 
some of my family. He never pries. I could 
not stand that of course. Oh — he is very nice." 

Mama pulled the pins from my hair, or- 
dered me out of the more grown-up dress. 
She stood looking at me with her look her 
husband must not see. 

She said, smiling a little : "I wish — ^he knew ! 
But he loves my being so young." 

I said : "Oh, no ! Not now. He would not 
like me then. He would be jealous." 

Eagerly she said: "You see that yourself, 
don't you?" 

She was relieved that I had seen. Ah, yes, 
I had seen what she had not — Mama so alert 
had missed the dark look last night, its mean- 
ing. He had asked her nothing. Not because 
of indifference. Because he was proud! Be- 
cause he was gallant. And perhaps because of 
what he might be told ? I wondered. 
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On the drive Antares and Atair stepped 
restively outside my window. Behind her Ara- 
bian pair Mama waited — to take Mr. Shelley 
driving. Each time there was more and more 
delay. 

Always Mama began : "Barton, , are you 
ready ? I am going to take you driving." 

Mr. Shelley almost always asked : "Why not 
have Gus exercise your pair?'* 

Mama would say: "You don't want me to 
drive them — " 

Mr. Shelley seemed afraid he would reply 
and hurried suddenly away. His voice came 
back from where he gave some directions in a 
tone he could not have used to Mama. At last 
he took his seat beside her with almost sullen 
unwillingness and Mama peeking round at him 
sidewise had a little teasing but more and 
more a half-scared look. 

To-day Mama said: "But, Barton, are you 
wearing that hat?" 

Mr. Shelley only tipped this comfortable 
hat so obnoxious to Mama and that he pre- 
ferred to all others more wilfully and 
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answered: "Yes. The hat is a good one just 
for the road/' 

Mama's amazement meant to be seen, he 
Ignored. 

She said: "Barton! We are going into 
town — " 

He said : "Not with your pair. Honey. We 
are coming back when you have exercised 
them, going to town in the car." 

He stated a definite arrangement, then 
asked: "Aren't we?" 

Whatever the most decided previous plans, 
there would have seemed nothing now but 
assent to Mr. Shelley's question. But my 
mother — I ^ looked hard from my window. 
Mama was gazing down at her husband from 
her high seat in the wagonette. His eyes were 
upon Antares and Atair, gleaming so white in 
their splendid beauty. And this way darkly 
he looked at Judy the blooded bull-dog, at the 
stately peacocks, at other things that were 
Mama's — ^sometimes at me. 

Now she said : "You do not like my pair, 
BartcHi." 
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Her voice accused. 

He looked at her, his dark face was all ten- 
der passion yet, too, accusing. Accusing her 
of putting some indignity upon him. 

Mama said : "Lift me out !" 

He moved nearer but she slipped lightly 
down to the ground beside him. 

She said coldly: "I will not make you un- 
happy. Send Gus to me and bring out your 
car." 

She meant him to see how she sacrificed 
her dear desire. She had not expected being 
taken so readily at her word. She looked as 
though doubting this being really he — ^her hus- 
band who, unprotesting, walked away as she 
had bidden. Gus came. She said : 

"I want to get rid of my pair, Gus. At 
once. Look up somebody who will appreciate 
them." 

Except for the raising of his red eyebrows 
which he sharply jerked down into place, Gus 
betrayed no astonishment. He bowed, led the 
pair away. 

I had an odd feeling of beholding my 
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mother conquered. Being conquered became 
her — ^she stood, her eyes running over Mr. 
Shelley's face as he came up in the car. She 
had a new softness and she was more than 
ever young. Would she go on being 
conquered? 

The low car slowed outside my window and 
Mama called out : "Be ready ; Mr. Shelley will 
hear you read to-night." 

They sped away. About myself, it would be 
an achievement by myself to— I could hardly 
think of conquering Mama's husband. I 
would have conquered though if I made him 
satisfied with me. And then — 

I took up my Shakespeare — I would be 
ready to-night. Irritated in any way. Mama 
thought always of my training. Quite sud- 
denly she had been struck with her idea — the 
idea of Mr. Shelley taking me in hand. 

She had asked me : "Did you know that the 
stepfather of the great actress, Mary Anderson, 
trained her for the stage?" 

I had not. 
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"Look at her success/' Mama said. 

It almost seemed the relation of stepfather, 
even if tmknown to him, made magic the 
teaching. 

"Barton is an excellent reader — a splendid 
critic," Mama said. 

And at dinner one evening she had said: 
**Barton, Zephyr is going on the stage." 

He glanced my way. He gave me a polite 
little nod. He might have glanced so and 
nodded this way to Judy had Mama said of 
her: "Barton, Judy is going to be a good little 
rat-catcher." 

But Mama went on. She said : 

"Would you like to give her a little training, 
Barton ? Hear her read ; see if she can act for 
you ? You have ideas about acting — you have 
seen so much of it in New York — " 

He looked at me with a quick new glance of 
interest To mold and shape. There were Ah 
Chee — the workmen on the ranch — the men in 
his office of whom he frequently spoke to 
Mama — of their worth or unworthiness of his 
•efforts. He had seemed too suddenly to wel- 
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come Mama's including him in this interest of 
ours. 

He said: "What does Zephyr say? I may 
expect too much — I am hard to please." 

I looked back across the table as once I had 
looked into the newspaper at his picture. 

I said : "I would like to try/' 

I had tried — ^was still trying, I could not 
say much of my success, I began now rehears- 
ing Juliet's speech. 

Jul., "Ah, me! What news? Why dost 
thou ring thy hands ?" 

There was a little perched summer-house 
at the end of the alfalfa-field, I gathered 
Shakespeare and my hat. Judy — ^the white 
bull-dog — lay under my bed pretending con- 
tinual sleep rather like Baby had used to 
pretend. Judy always opened her pink- 
rimmed eyes instantly when I took up my 
hat. She crawled and stretched her spotless 
white self and leaped at the door. 

As I expected, Mrs. Gus was outside, ar- 
ranging the folds of a portiere. In astonish- 
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ment she said : "Miss Zizi ! You didn't go in 
the car !" As though I ever went in the car. I 
disliked her expression that I could not 
fathom. She thought us all odd. No doubt — 
me the oddest. 

Like a pulpit the little summer-house rose 
in the midst of columbine. Here I mused over 
Juliet. Mr. Shelley had advised my thinking 
of her. Juliet was a young girl who had 
given herself to love. And tragic doom gath- 
ered her in its grasp. I must know and show 
her feelings. — Mr. Shelley was making me 
see the career Mama and I had chosen was 
one requiring more than simple decision. 

Judy, beside me where I sat on the little 
built-in seatjt opened her pink-rimmed eyes. 
She growled. 

Somebody said: "Ah!" pleasantly. 

I turned. 

Amazed, I exclaimed : "Chris !" 

"You," the young man said. "What jolly 
luck!" 

Surprising but rather jolly luck it seemed. 

I asked quickly, "Do you live round here ?" 
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He made an exaggerated gesture that gath- 
ered up the distant big house and the out- 
houses all taking on a new coat of expensive 
white paint. He said : 

"Let me quote from Polly Pry! *IJord Bertie 
Varr and Uttle brother Christopher — ^just over 
— ^have bought the Butterfield ranch which 
adjoins the recent Shelley purchase — ' " 

I said : "I live at the Shelley ranch." 

I pointed out the red roof shining in the 
blue haze. He shook his head as though I 
stated something too delightful to be a fact 

He said : "You don't mean it !" 

(We gazed at the red roof. 

He said in mystified voice: "Do you know 
I sat mooning here" — ^he pointed to where I 
sat— "half of last night." 

I said : "In our summer-house ?" 

But how unintentionally inhospitable! K 
mischievous twinkle came to his blue eyes. 

I asked: "Is it your summer-house?" 

"Ours, perhaps," he said. 

The house was on the boundry line really, 
Christopher believed. I held Judy and invited 
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him in* She sniffed him over, wagged hef 
stubby tail; permitted him at last to pat her 
head. 

He looked off at the mountains. He said : 
"We were certain to meet again! Jolly 1" 

I wondered. I, too, looked, off at the moun- 
tains. I glanced sidewise at Christopher. His 
watch was on his wrist and a wonderful ring 
on his finger — the head of something in gold 
with great ruby eyes. It was all right being 
a boy like this. But poor Donald — ^his hideous 
overalls and heavy boots. While I made com- 
parison I remembered Donald had, though, 
gone to the university. I had had the letter 
with his message to my mother. He would 
become a mining engineer. Old Don had died. 
He had left some money. 

Again Christopher said : "Jolly !" He sighed. 

The word meant everything — the moun- 
tains, and our meeting. He was without 
variety it seemed, but agreeable — ^his solemn 
way of looking at me, his gentle air. I thought 
of Juliet, a young girl like myself who had 
given herself to love. Expressly this state was 
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not for me. Could I not, though, fancy love 
— and help with Juliet and other parts of the 
kind that would come. 

"I must go now,"I said at last. 

He stood quickly. "I say," he said, "Ber- 
tie knows the Shelleys — I can have him — " 

I said: "It does not matter about them. 
Sometime I will come again." 

He said suddenly: "You have grown!" 

It seemed very backward still to be growing. 
I said: "It is the air — ^my three months here 
on this ranch. But I wished to be taller of 



course." 



He was looking at the fly-leaf of my book. 
He read : "Zizi Flower." 

I asked: "Do you like it — the name?" 

He repeated, "Zizi — ^" 

1 said: "Do you like Flower? It is im- 
portant, you know, because I am going to be 
an actress — ^* 

I had hoped he would say: "Jolly 1" 

He only stared; became silent, gloomy, and 
I left him regretting my confidence. 



Chapter X 



ANXIETIES 



nr^HREE months! Part of every week of 
* the time with my mother — such con- 
tinued happiness I had not known since first 
she left me. Sometimes it became a guilty 
happiness. I was not sharing it with Baby. 
Baby who was writing letters that showed her 
discontented if still wilful. I was guilty, too, 
because if there was not I there would be noth- 
ing, nothing at once, threatening my mother's 
peace. There would be no fear of Kitty Sumer 
— no secret ! Less expense for Mama to bear. 
There would not be my many lessons, costly 
to her in spite of Mr. Stmier's regular letter. 
And my clothes— only expensive clothes would 
she have for me. 

"You would be a great little gawk, Zephyr, 
in cheap clothes," continually Mama warned. 

182 
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I hoped now — ^since they must go, Antares 
and Atair might bring a price. For Mama 
was coming to feel what seemed to her the 
mistake of marrying. Mr. Shelley could give 
her hardly half the money she needed. He 
was not rich — ^not yet. Of course she had 
known how it would be. Yet she had allowed 
him, so unaware of the endless demands she 
met, to persuade her completely to give up her 
every interest for that of himself! After all, 
all men were in some things alike. And she 
so wise had at last been so weak; had gone 
grasping happiness instead of doing her duty. 
As though, too, happiness could be had with 
less than plenty of money. 

We looked ahead to my success. To what 
I should earn. Baby had continued new and 
peculiar wants. Her reply to my new photo- 
graphs sent particularly to delight my grand- 
mother was a number of poses of her 
bewitching self with the photographer's out* 
rageous bill. 

From Grandma came vague anxious little 
complainings. She could not as she had ex- 
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pectcd break up the friendship with Blanche 
Metz, gjowing* up "a great common person !" 
With distress Mama said: ''Somebody 
should take that child in hand." 

I was pained by all the ugly little intrusions 
upon Mama*s sweet honeymoon. I had been 
tempted to hide away Baby's most particularly 
impudent letter. 

Dear Zizi: 

You must think I know very little about 
new styles when you send me that old- 
fashioned dress. I gave it to Blanche Metz. 
I do not want your old clothes, I am only 
Baby of course. Mama and you do not think 
Baby as important as Zephyr, but there are 
many people do. And I am going on the stage 
myself, I began elocution yesterday. Instead 
of French I am learning German from Mrs. 
Metz: — I want extra money from Mama. I 
intend to give a party too with a dance — 

Mama answered with severity. Still if 
Baby was studying. And if she wished to give 
a party — ^so more money wait with the letter. 
The money intended for the gold brocade 
theater cloak that had caught Mr. Shelley's 
attention in a shop-window. 
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And Mr. Shelley asked: "Honey, are you 
going to, get my cloak?'' The Newtons would 
have it, he warned, Lila Newton bought every- 
thing desirable in town — Lila and her young 
sister Claire — of course with John Newton's 
millions. 

Mama made a little face. 

She said : "They can afford such things." 

Sometimes Mama gave her husband these 
little stabs, purposely cruel. He might as well 
see he must get more money. 

Rosalie's wants too had been urgent. Ros- 
alie had a baby» A baby boy. Mama was full 
of sudden tenderness and a great generosity 
for Rosalie with her baby boy. And so to 
George went a loan. Perhaps now with the 
son Rosalie had given him — George might be- 
come a man of a sort. 

Rosalie wrote frequently. Since Mama's 
marriage and Rosalie's baby they were better 
friends. She wrote always gratefully — ^al-* 
ways, though, hinting at new needs. 

And how, I wondered, if ends did not meet 
how should my mother manage ? Did Rosalie 
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I wondered, too, Rosalie with her suspicions, 
after all really mind if what she had suspected 
Mama's doing here had been true — were true 
still so long as she received all she asked? 

I hurried up the post-office steps. Already 
I was due at Mama's hotel, where Madam 
iVidel instructed us together in French. Mama 
herself shirked study rather as Baby would 
avoid too close application to what she failed 
to accomplish easily. 

To Madam Mama would say : "I have so lit- 
tle time — ^you understand. But Zephyr has 
the lesson." 

And she gave me close attention during the 
hour with rewarding, proud little glances as I 
progressed. I went toward the wall of post- 
boxes. Immediately before me I saw a man in 
a cape. A wide man not very tall, holding his 
hat. My view was of his back. I was close 
enough to hear him saying: "Your anxiety is 
without cause — come to see me! We can fix 
the matter up — '' 

His width did not completely obstruct /tny 
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view; he spoke to a lady — guardedly yet in a 
carrying voice, unpleasantly honeyed, not one 
to banish anxiety. She answered in a voice 
sweet and familiar — my mother's ! It, too, was 
guarded, the undersound excitement, fear. 

She said: "Wait." 

I went closer. The cape concealed me like 
a wall. It was a garment enmantling one who 
could entice the helpless and beautiful. He 
was King G>le ! 

My mother said: "Wait a little — Rogers 
must want the Iliff estate pretty badly — ^he 
will give their price yet, I am certain! And 
you know my piece should go with Iliff s — at 
my price. A little time ; I shall pay you all — I 
shall clear something besides. You will see. 
I am always right — " 

Abruptly the cape swung about and as, sud- 
denly fearful of being seen and shrewdly rec- 
ognized, I would haye hurried away from him, 
King Cole almost stepped angrily upon me ; his 
cape sweeping over me he passed on. 

Mama said : "Zephyr V* 

I took her arm, gathering her to me. I 
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thought jealdusly of Mr. Shelley. I wished 
suddenly for my grandfather's presence. 

Mama said : "How did you come there ?" 

I said: "That was King Cole. Why does 
he ask you to come to see him?" 

She became as she was apt to do when 
sometimes in my anxiety I used a stern tone, 
adorably like a little girl, looking at me softly 
for a moment, a little afraid. 

I said: "He is wicked. You will not go 
to see him, Mama?" 

She said: "Hush!" I had forgotten and 
spoken the name I never used now ; Mama. I 
was showing, too, my love and concern too 
publicly. 

Mama said: "I will not go to see hint 
There will be no need. Get the mail and come 
quickly !" 

,We left the post-office. I looked every^ 
where cautiously for King Cole. He had gone 
leaving me to feel him a man always having 
his own way, he intended having it somehow, 
now. I still looked anxiously round — there 
was always danger in aur being together. The 
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possibility of running on Kitty Sumer and so 
netting her to action. Kitty, Mama believed, 
only marked time, deciding the best means of 
letting Mr. Shelley know without making him 
hate her. Suddenly at the foot of the stone 
flight from the post-office I saw Christopher 
tVarr. He raised his hat. 

Mama asked : "Who is that ?" 

I said : "Qiristopher, Lord Bertie's brother.*' 

She hardly seemed to hear. She never 
heeded when I spoke of the Varrs. She had 
hardly made comment even when they pur- 
chased and became our neighbors. Lord 
Bertie and all concerning him were as though 
they never had been. Even the Varr brooch 
only smoldered uncherished at the bottom of 
Mama's casket of flaming jewels. Indeed, 
most of them, the great diamonds that repre- 
sented her investments, were left locked away; 
to flame — ^and Mama had said: "Some day. 
Zephyr, they will be yours. When you are 
famous." 

She wore usually, only the gifts that were 
hsr husband's. 
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Madam had not arrived at the hoteL A 
conspicuous striped box had been delivered. 

Guessing at once. Mama said : ^Tiook here — 
from Josl)m's. Barton has sent the brocade 
coat.*' 

She opened the box, slipped into the dslrling 
garment. 

I said: "Mama/' said it in a whisper, "he 
adores you 1 We must not let him know any- 
thing to make him unhappy — ever!" 

Mama looked at me hard. If she failed to 
get my meaning she did not question me. I 
was myself uncertain what — ^all that I meant. 

Mama gazed at the splendid cloak, at her- 
self in the glass. 

Looking more closely, she said : "I hope that 
is not a wrinkle coming — '' 

I hurried to her. 

She asked : "Do you find one ? Do I change ? 
Are you quite sure I remain as young — as 
pretty?" 

Had not every one turned as always to look 
at her to-day; how could she doubt? She 
would never change. 



V. 
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This new concern where I had known in 
her only confidence I understood. Her 
beauty, her youthfuhiess kept enduring her 
husband's love, which increasingly she prized. 

There was time for the letters — Mama 
anxious as always to know the new demands 
they brought. From Donald there was a pic- 
ture of his university. 

Gratefully Mama said : ^'He is one who asks 
for nothing — ^this boy!" 

His news ; his little messages to me were for 
hen Poor Donald! Persistently I contrasted 
his sad state with that of Christopher Varr. 
Beneath the picture of his university was Don- 
ald's message — nothing about chemistry; he 
had made a mile in four minutes and a half. 

Mama asked : "Rtmning ?*' 

Yes. There had been no runner swifter 
than Donald I remembered. In everything, 
too, he had been a runner. 

There was Baby's answer to Mama's stem 
letter; a purring little note of endearments, > 
thanks, apologies and gossip. She began : 
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* 

You are the best Mama! I only thought 
you would like some pictures of me — I want 
them taken once a year for when I am famous 
— It upsets me so when you scold me and up- 
sets Grandma — 

Baby believed in changing tactics. How 
adorable she could be. There was a postscript, 
**Love to dear Zizi." 

Rosalie's was a long letter, at last reminding 
Mama of her offer some time back to lend 
George some money. Enough to buy out a 
partnership. G>uld she do it now ? Their get- 
ting on was so much more important now they 
had a son! Rosalie knew the value of this 
new appeal. 

There were lonely moments on the ranch — 
Mama and Mr. Shelley living mostly in town. 
Moments when I gratefully remembered the 
summer-house and Chris so frequently found 
waiting there. Chris sent me notes too 
through his Chinaman and ours. Ah Chec 
came silently and slipped them from his sleeve. 

Chris would have many praises for the lovely 
person with whom he had seen me leaving 
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the post-office. With evening I went with 
Judy eagerly to hear them. There was a shin- 
ing moon — Qiris was waiting. 

I said : "Guess what I have brought you." 

His guesses were absurdly wild. 

I said: "A sugar cookie. Mrs. Gus calls 
them biscuits." 

He said, tasting the cookie: '^Guess what 
I Ve brought you !" 

He mimicked me now, as often I did him, 
my pronimciations different from his. Always 
I rather hoped from Chris something unex- 
pectedly splendid — something less childish 
than such trifles as the assortment of odd little 
boxes — the pale blue enamel with a French 
motto; the one with fat little cupids; the one 
of hammered brass with a chariot race proceed- 
ing round it and a most tiny key. The elabor- 
ate one of bon-bons. 

I had in mind gifts Mama had received — ^I 
recalled her impatience with poor trifles. 
There had been from his brother the Varr 
brooch. And Christopher presented me now 
with nothing more precious than a procession 
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of five tiny elephants in ivory crossing a 
bridge. They were darling, but — I did not 
prevent his seeing a little disdain in my air. 

He said : ^*That was a ripping little hat you 
were wearing to-day." 

I said: **It came from Paris. Renee, the 
French actress, designed it." 

We had been told this in the hat shop of 
Joslyn's and though Mama felt we could not 
be really sure, she had bought me the hat — 
just in case Renee had designed and so put 
some charm upon it. 

I asked : ''Do you think it gives me the air 
of an actress ?" 

"You — an actress !" he replied. 

I said : "You do not think me that clever." 

He said: "You — little Zizi an actress!" 

Annoyingly he refused entirely to consider 
this a possibility for me. Like Mr. Sumer, of 
my great plan he thought only disapprovingly. 

His mind went back; he said: "You were 
pretty to-day. And who was with you — your 
mother?" 
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My mother. I repeated it faintingly — I 
stood silent, gazing bade into his eyes. 

"Forgive me," he said quickly. 

Disturbed, saddened he looked away. 

My look, my manner he had mistaken for 
grief. Suddenly he believed me orphaned. 

I said: "You saw me with Mrs. Shelley." 

He said: "It's odd really. We have never 
spoken of it. I fancy I have been thinking all 
along Mrs. Shelley was — " 

Quickly I said: "But don't you see she is 
very beautiful and very young — to be my 
mother ?" 

I smiled a little at so ridiculous a notion. 

"You are yourself very beautiful and veiy 
young," he said. 

It seemed only a gentle truth. 

He said: "Mrs. Shelley is your elder 
sister — '* 

I nodded — very faintly. I was only letting 
pass an idea of his own — ^just as had Mama 
with Mrs. Gus. Some day — ^they would know. 
Still I should have felt no surprise to hear 
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Chris say : "I was certain you were with your 
mother. I somehow still feel it!" 

The words would have been welcome, en- 
abling me then to deny more hotly any such 
haunting supposition in him. 

I said : "The Shelleys> you know, are on their 
honeymoon. At first the marriage was rather 
a darling secret. I was on my way for it 
when the bridge burned and I could not get 
here. The news is out now of course." I 
asked: "Was Lord Bertie surprised?" 

Chris could not remember to have heard 
Bertie say. 

Naturally. Lord Bertie could not have 
taken his loss lightly and talked of it. There* 
was this though — ^she was safe. Married. 
Bertie need not concern himself now as once 
he had. I spoke easily — covering I hoped my 
knowledge of the paragraph in a number of 
the scandalous Potty Pry. The paragraph that 
had given me for a time a queer little dread of 
seeing Chris — ^for he, too^ I remembered read 
Tolly Pry. This paragraph that had caused 
Mr. Shelley for days to go about so stem and 
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threatening and speak to all but Mama with 
harsh command : 

What has been going on under the very 
noses of the belles of Capitol Hill ? The prize 
of three seasons has been snatched. Barton 
Shelley, Junior, beau, clubman, rapidly ad- 
vancing mining machinery man; Adonis! is 
now a. Benedick. Has been for many, months. 
Of the lady — the Widow Fleury — ^little is 
known except a power that has swayed many 
Other desirables before Barton. Our handsome 
Jack Kelcey matched himself to her beauty be- 
hind his famous Arabian pair a season or so 
ago. There was Lord Bertie Varr ; and wasn't 
there — ^but hush! Many have since become 
resigned and married. 

Mr. and Mrs. Shelley are not receiving. 
Not they, sh! It is a love match. All the 
world loves a lover. 

Mr. Shelley had paced the floor; agitatedly 
had swallowed more than one glass of some- 
thing from the sideboard decanter. 

Mama put aside her own uneasiness, her in- 
dignation. He had to be soothed- 

"Really, Barton dear, if you keep on I shall 
feel you are sorry you married me," she said 
bewitchingly. 

At last, suddenly he had laughed at her. 
He said: 
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''If that was the work of a man !" 

But nobody it seemed knew what to do with 
PoUy. 

Voices came to us; some of Lord Bertie's 
guests. Chris was always slipping out away 
from them. He said now: "Some men from 
Cole's and some ladies/* 

I said: "From Cole's ?*' 

He said: "Pals of Bertie. In the mining 
business you know, Zizi. Though probably 
you do not know. But a man in town they 
call King Cole — old boy in a cape — ^has a min- 
ing ^exchange — there, Bertie, good old ^gz> 
picks 'em up !" 

Above the gay voices I heard Lord Bertie's 
cough. Chris heard it too, anxiously. Sud- 
denly he leaned toward me. 

He said: "There's a moth miller caught in 
your curls." 

He released the moth. 

He said : "The impudent beggar has ruffled 
you a bit. Amber Eyes V 

And he dipped his face to my curls. I rose 
at once — ^thinking of Juliet. Partly it was as 
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Juliet I came, but now I must go. It was im- 
possible, too, to think of anything besides the 
question in mind: Just what had I done to 
betray our secret to-day ? I recalled the words 
of the audacious Polly Pry — ^the Widow 
Fleury ! Probably Chris actually had been be- 
lieving me then who really I was — Zizi Fleury. 

I saw the purchaser who came taking away 
Mama's Arabian pair — ^prancing so prettily. 
The pair, wagonette and all. Again, I saw 
the peacocks go. And packed in a basket 
Mama herself carried away her beautiful Per- 
sian kittens— a little gift she said for some one 
who has been kind to her — ^her old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Kim. Having resolved as she 
had so swiftly about the pair, she intended, it 
seemed, to be thorough in this matter. At last 
there was only Judy left — ^Judy and myself. 

One day Judy stole away, as she was apt to 
Ho on pilgrimages, and did not return. Even 
at nightfall Judy did not return. A near-by 
ranchman came and stood outside telling Mrs« 
Gus — some distance away Judy had been 
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found crushed and flung aside dead, on the 
roadway by some flying motor. Pretty little 
white Judy. I had loved her. There was 
nothing left — but myself. 

A runabout replaced the pair. And a coal 
blade pony and phaeton. A saddle horse. 
They came gradually. Some odd ducks and 
pheasants arrived. An absurd cockatoo! A 
collie with tail like a perfect plume and a tiny 
brindle bull-dog; greeting with growls she be- 
came all affection. 

Mr. Shelley named her Midget. These were 
his gifts. There was nothing left at which he 
looked darkly — ^but myself. I met his glance 
always. I thought: "Some day — ^when you 
are proud of me — ^you will not mind.'* 

And there were the evenings when I read 
for him. 

Anxiously to me Mama said: "Barton is 
spending a great deal of money. I can't have 
him feel he must not just because he is 
married — " 

She was more and more perplexed. 

Again and again she said: "I should have 
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kept on as I was — ^the real estate and all. If 
he would allow me now! It is hard indeed 
when I see where I might invest. I shouldn't 
have married. I have had experience — ^he has 
notr 

And yet her marriage — ^Mama would not 
have had it undone! I knew. 



Chapter XI 



CHRIS 



W DRESSED for Juliet. Always I pre- 
* pared myself effectively for Mr. Shelley's 
evenings. 

My frock had been Mama's. It was of 
crepe, great gold flowers shining through from 
the satin underslip. I had a little superstition 
about wearing things that were Mama's — in 
them I had better fortune. 

Mr. Shelley's glance at dinner convinced 
me I looked well. His glances were like that 
— speaking; burned and stung, praised and 
approved. 

But Mama said: "Zephyr, you have put 
those pins in your hair again. Go and take 
them out! Doesn't she look a little old maid 
with her hair put up. Barton ?" 

He laughed. And he looked at me in the 
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midst of what he was saying, when I re- 
turned, my curls about my ears. Though she 
listened to him with interest Mama looked^ 
too, better pleased with me. These little dis- 
tractions of hers which invariably I caused, 
did not escape him. And yet with that gal- 
lant air for her, that unusual gentle delicacy 
I discovered that forbade in him interest that 
might seem intrusion — he would seem sudden- 
ly not to see. Less and less he covered me 
with the dark look — somehow I was wearing 
it down. But new stem lines were there in 
his face since that picture by which I had 
known him first in Polly Pry. 

I ventured to say : "Christopher was thrown 
from his horse yesterday." 

Sometimes my bits of news were received 
with interest. But now Mama only repeated : 

"Christopher?" 

"Lord Bertie's brother, you know," I said. 

I said it habitually; she seldom remembered. 
It became her so, forgetting, and pleased Mr. 
Shelley; particularly when she forgot people 
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— pleased him especially her being so unable 
to identify any masculine name. 

Mama said, "Can't Christopher sit upon a 
horse — an Englishman, too?" 

Mr. Shelley laughed, delighted, and yet he 
with his little lingering look discovered I had 
more in mind about the Varrs. But Mama 
went on to something else. 

I failed entirely to bring her in touch with 
Chris. I had had a note from him, dropped 
from Ah Chee's sleeve. There was a little 
time before Mr. Shelley would be ready for 
me. 

In the cold moonshine the mountains were 
like great, still, surrounding ghosts — Chris 
himself a ghost coming to meet me. His man- 
ner was preoccupied. We went on to the 
summer-house. 

I asked : "Is your leg hurting you ?*' 

No, it was not — ^not much. But he was go- 
ing to kill the beast for throwing him. 

I said: "Sell her r 

He said : "Of course. / can't afford a kill- 
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ing. Yorfve guessed I am frightfully hard up. 
I came over here, you know, to drop into 
something to make some money." 

So probably I should never receive anything 
more than little boxes. Still — 

I said : **Why not go on the stage ?'* 

The idea startled Chris. Then he laughed. 
He had, he said, one time played a super in a 
college play. 

Thinking of Donald, I said: "You went to 
college ?" 

"Yes," Chris said, "college !" He had felt 
too beastly poor to stay on. But he was not 
poor like Donald. 

Chris said : "Bertie too— all gone to bits and 
alone here. Frightfully fretty letters he sent 
back to England. I got a bit out of Footles 
and came over finally — " 

Pootles was his eldest brother, Chris said, 
the Earl of Mormarsh. 

"But," I questioned, "Pootles?" 

Chris said it was not a dignified name, but 
the Earl was not a dignified person — ^anything 
but. Pootles was what he allowed himself to 
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be called by the young ladies of fbe Gaiety 
Theatre, 

I asked: "Actresses?" 

And Chris made a laughable, face. Pootles 
had all the money. Would no doubt marry 
from the Gaiety. 

I Chris earnestly said: "I want to drop into 
something over here, Zizi — ^something, you 
know, in a mining way* 

Suddenly Lord Bertie's voice, with little 
high run and the sharp cough, sounded, then 
a woman's laugh; other voices — young 
women's and men's — ^and cigar smoke came 
to us. 

^'Bertie's little crowd," Chris said, with dis- 
like. "A Miss Lila Newton, Miss Claire 
Newton and — Bertie is a good tgg but I say 
— ^the Newtons!" 

"Lila Newton!" I exclaimed. 

"You know her — " Chris wondered. 

Polly Pry, I remembered, once had said: 
"If Lord Bertie Varr wants a sweet little wife 
to take back and a few of John Newton's 
millions — ^" 
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Then Bertie had wanted to many Mama. 
Now— 

I said: "She has millions !'* 

Chris said : "Yes." 

I asked: "And Claire?" 

He said : "Millions, too/' 

I asked : "Why do you run away then and 
come out to see me to-night?'* 

Chris looked more startled than when I sug- 
gested the stage for him. But now he did not 
laugh. I had offended him. 

I whispered: "Chris!'* 

He turned away, slowly lighting one of his 
cigarettes, drawing long and flinging it ^way. 

I moved nearer — dropping back my cloak to 
show him myself in his favorite "mist and 
star" gown. 

I said : "Look at me." 

He turned slowly, his eyes shining extraor- 
dinarfly. He threw out his arms; they closed 
about me. 

I waited back in my room. , 

Mama called at last I went out to them in 
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the big room. The lights were shaded, the 
glow from the grate touched Mania's yellow 
hair and face and gave the wolf-skin at her 
feet and the skins on the wall a live, ferocious 
look. 

Mr. Shelley, at a small table, had his evening 
toddy with its fragrance of lemon and spice. 
It was like coming before an audience indeed 
— an expectant, partly hopeful but most criti- 
cal audience with the highest ideas of its own. 

Ah Chee left an extra log and slid out noise- 
lessly; studying as he went the floor before 
him — as though to beware of pitfalls. 

Mama gazed at me critically. If she saw 
an3rthing new about me she let it pass unre- 
marked. Mr. Shelley nodded. I placed my- 
self against the red portiere and began. It was 
a long speech. 

Jul., "Farewell r' 

"Farewell — " Mr. Shelley repeated promptly. 

Again I tried. 

''Farewell — " Mr. Shelley corrected. 

7ui., "Farewell !" 

This went on for some time. As one de- 
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gree too thick or too thin made or marred a 
slice of toast, so a shade of the voice made in 
one word perfection. I was less successful 
than Ah Chee — far. Yet faithfully I tried. I 
tried to fancy I had lost Chris. Mr. Shelley 
ordered me to pause — ^to think, I did so. 
Chris was no help. 

I began again ; I was allowed to go on. 

JuLy "Farewell ! God knows when we shall 
meet again ....'' 

It was a long speech. I arrived marvelously 
uninterrupted at the end. Mr. Shelley was 
waiting there eagerly. 

"Begin again!" he demanded quickly. 

I did so. 

Jul, "Farewell!'* 

"Farewell — '' Mr. Shelley said after me. 

We proceeded word for word, line for line. 
Mama gave us critical, sometimes amused at- 
tention. A little wearied or perhaps pitying 
me, she suggested we keep on even if we had 
to go back. We always went back. 

Mr. Shelley never left a point. He was not, 
it seemed to me, always of the same opinion 
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as to the right inflection. We arrived again 
^ the end. Began again and at last again 
reached the end. I was unspeakably weary; 
rather desperate. 

I murmured my last line : 

" 'Romeo, I come I This do I drink to thee !* 

" *Romeo, I come: This do I drink to thee I 
Mr. Shelley repeated. 

**Barton/' Mama said. "Do yon think you 
know entirely what you want?" 

He said : "Yes, Honey I I will know when 
we get it. My way is not r?ght. *Romeo, I 
come!'" 

He leaned toward me. I spoke obediently. 
*' 'Romeo, I come—' " 

He shook his head. He said: 

"Begin again!" 

"Barton !" Mama said, "I am getting tired." 

He exclaimed: "Honey dear!" and went to 
her swiftly. 

He took her pretty ringed hands. 

"What a brute I am to you 1" he said. 

"You don't seem to think Zephyr gets on 
very well!" she said. 
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We must keep at it !" he told her steadily. 

He brought his glass from the table, offer- 
ing her a reviving sip from his toddy. 

**Do you think. Barton, she will be a suc- 
cess?" Mama urged. 

I marked regretfully her anxious tone. 

*'Honey/' he said, "I have worried you! 
You are tired — '* 

But he had not answered her question. 

Mr. Shelley looked at me. I, too, was ex- 
hausted — ^yet he would happily have begun 
with me again. His vigor was undimmed; 
his aim not accomplished. Suddenly he 
exclaimed : 

*'ril tell you what's the matter !" 

He poimded his breast heavily. 

"You don't let go in here I" 

I slid faintingly to the arm of the nearest 
chair. Could he know what was guarded 
there! No, I did not let go in there. I 
couldn't— ever. I felt a little sickening fear. 

But I looked back into his keen flaming 
eyes. He was splendid — a master. A power. 
To win his approval in this was apart from 
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my career — oh, yes, a thousand times, 
achievement in itself. 

I slij^d out of my pretty frock, my gold 
slippers. Mr. Shelley had not answered 
Mama's question as to whether he thought I 
should make a success. He doubted it. My 
being a success was the only thing that mat- 
tered with me. I struck my breast as Mr. 
Shelley had his — ^heavily. This unusual feroc- 
ity of his to-night — ^he fought against a 
growing conviction. It was that I should not 
succeed, 

A faint tap sounded on my window. I 
opened it at once. Ah Chee's quick sly hand 
slipped me a letter. 

It said : 

Little Zizi: 

What can I say? I have frightened you 
unspeakably. Can you understand at all, I 
wonder, when I tell you it was something in 
your face; something suddenly in you? Oh, 
Zizi ! There are things I want to tell you that 
must wait for ages. Until you are grown up 
and I have got into something. 

Will you forgive and trust me again ? I am 
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tortured thinking of your running from mc so. 
I am waiting where you left me for your 
answer. 

Chris. 
I wrote quickly: 

Dear Chris : 

I believe there was something in me. It is 
gone. I don't know when I shall see you again. 
But I am not frightened. I did not run at 
once. I am more grown up than you suppose. 

Zizi. 

At my window was the yellow hand of Ah 
Chee waiting. 
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I MEET THE ENEMY 



AH CHEE moved round the table, swift, 
noisekss, leaving before us each a plate, 
fat quail upon it. 

Mr. Shelley placed his hands, whidi were 
beautiful, at the edge and turned his plate 
critically. He nodded; happily Ah Chee slid 
out. Mr. Shelley opened the wine. Dinner 
of which he ate so delicately and demanded 
such perfection was pleasing him entirely to- 
night He raised his sparkling glass to the 
light. 

He said: "By the way. Honey! The Iliff 
estate — Rogers won't pay the Iliff price. You 
believed he would, didn't you?" 

Sharply Mama asked: "Has Iliff come 
down?" 

Mr. Shelley said, no, Iliff had not; not yet. 

"He never will," Mama said ringingly. 

214 
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Mr. Shelley smiled — ^the smile that lit his 
dark face. He loved hearing her convictions ; 
purposely brought up subjects on which she 
had decided views, engaged her expectantly in 
discussions of politics or matters of business. 

He asked suddenly: "Who owns the piece 
adjoining Ilif f s ? There is a stretch you know 
between Iliff's and Carter's. I wonder who 
the fellow is?'* 

A faintly languid, smiling look passed over 
Mama's face — the look that concealed her real 
feeling. And she gave her little cough — ^un- 
consciously keeping before those who loved 
her how delicate she was at best of times. 

She said: "/ wonder who the fellow is? 
Rogers will want that piece, too — ^when he fi- 
nally makes up his mind and buys the Iliff 
estate. Won't he. Barton?" 

She was very distant, too distant. This piece 
of land of which she inquired so innocently, 
was her own; this piece affected so by Iliff*s 
was her property that she had assured King 
Cole that day in the post-office would sell with 
the Iliff estate and would clear her up with him. 
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She said still languidly : ''Since I've married 
you. Barton, I know nothing, no one. I never 
use my brains. You know how you hate my 
having any — " 

. A little hurt, he said : "Honey !" 

He covered her hand; she slipped it away. 
This was a regretful mood of hers. Mama 
looked at me. 

She said: "You are not eating your quail. 
Don't be silly!" 

Mr. Shelley glanced at me. 

Teasingly Mama said: "Zephyr is too ten- 
der-hearted to eat the little quail. She will go 
to bed hungry." 

He laughed at me. 

They were planning now to leave me for 
many weeks. Mr. Shelley's affairs were tak- 
ing him away to Mexico. 

Mama said : "I see by the paper the actor, 
Amato Crispi — ino, or whatever the out- 
rageous name is — " 

Mr. Shelley's laughter drowned her out. 
Mama seldom had a name right and she de- 
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lighted in exaggerating her failing— delighted 
Mr. Shelley too, greatly. 

Mama said : "Barton ! Such noise !'* 

She always pretended being shocked when 
he was loudest over something ridiculous 
from her. 

She said : "Listen to me. This actor is here 
because his health is broken and he is taking 
pupils. Zizi might go to him — ^while we are 
gone." 

Mr. Shelley agreed quickly. In New York 
he had seen Amato Cripsiano. He was an ex- 
cellent actor. He had fire and finish. I 
should try him. 

Mama said frowning : "I hope his prices are 
somewhat reasonable." 

Mr. Shelley said: "They can be met, 
Honey-love." 

His glance passed over me. It only seemed 
to say generously, "Anything there is to make 
of this girl successfully that you desire." 

The mountains were cold this morning in 
spite of their shining grandeur — and white 
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snow. I hurried toward the stnnmer- 
jK>use. I had had a note— the third recently 
from Chris. The first I could answer by going 
to meet him. The cold made me wish to run. 
I did my fastest up the slope. I ran up and 
round the summer-house. Some one strange 
was there — some one with such surprisingly 
little feet. A woman's. 

In my astonishment I said: ''What darling 
little Cinderella feet!" 

She moved. I saw the woman's face. It 
became animated with what I had said. 

She said: "Oh, thank youl" 

Her face brightened increasingly. It had 
been until I came, I suddenly believed, dead^ 
dejected. She beamed and glo^nred, but the 
eyes — they were small black eyes. As I looked 
they gave me a sharp sinking feeling, they 
fixed upon me. As though I had been ex- 
pected, had arrived at last, the lady said : "How 
sweet you are!" 

I felt myself slipping back. She reached 
out 

She said : "Don't go, please." 
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I had made her suddenly happy. She would 
like me if I allowed — she would, perhaps, be- 
come my friend. And this was important for 
this lady was, I was certain, Kitty Sumer. 

Her smile deepened two lines round her 
mouth. Her eyes did not leave me. 

She said : "I know who you are — *' 

Why had I come out here this morning? 
But being here — ^with all my dignity, I said: 
"I am Zizi Flower. I am staying at the Shel- 
ley ranch." 

She said : "I knew it.'* 

She looked all about. She reached out and 
drew me closer. 

"You are a lovely child— one I should be 
oh, so proud of!" 

Did she mean — that my mother was not ? I 
stepped back. 

But she said eagerly: "Don't go. I am — 
Miss Sumer. Waldo Sumer's sister. Please 
do not be timid with me." 

Almost anything would be in me an 
admission. 
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I asked : "Are you with the house-party at 
the Varr ranch?" 

She nodded. But she was absorbed in gaz- 
ing at me. 

She said : "And you are going on the stage, 
Zizi? Flower! It is a pretty name for the 
stage." 

I had no answer. 

"Waldo — ^my brother, you know? He saw 
you in Chicago and wrote me," she said. 

She spoke with studied gentleness as 
though not to alarm, or hasten me to flight. 
To be on a footing of intimacy quickly, yet 
indulgently avoiding the mention of facts. 

Suddenly Chris could be heard coming. 

Eagerly she said: "Tell — Mrs. Shelley you 
have met me — I have seen you. Tell her — " 

But I said: "She is so happy she does not 
pay attention to outside things. I shall not 
tell her yet." 

The brightness died in her face. It was 
white and small and cold — and longing. An 
instant I was forgotten. She came back to 
me. 
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"You are afraid of giving her a fright." 
Instantly though she repented this tone. "You 
dear Httle girl — " I did not like this — ^the 
yearning pitying sound in her voice — I so 
happy. She said solemnly: "I have never 
been anything but Mrs. Shelley's friend." 

She had almost said, "Your mother's." Her 
not saying so made me grateful. Friend ! No 
she was not my mother's friend. But malice 
was just now crushed out of Kitty. She was 
aware of missing something in life. Revenge 
was not what she was seeking. She was 
lonely; she liked me. I must not let it be 
otherwise. 

Chris came along smartly. He was a little 
astonished. His introduction seemed to me 
like something passing between others outside 
some room I was within. But Kitty Sumer 
sprang up— how tall I was beside her — promis- 
ing to see me again, she pressed my hand in 
hers which was very tiny and on her tiny 
feet hurried off. 

I stood hiding my feeling from Chris. But 
he was full of affairs of his own. He said : 
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*'I am going away. Bertie's condition, you 
know — agoing to try it a bit higher for change. 
Little crowd goes too; I myself shall be look* 
ing into the mines." 

Everybody was going. I would have only 
Amato Cripsiano and study and — my future, 

"I want to leave you this/' Chris said. He 
was giving me his splendid ring ; the big gold 
head with great ruby eyes. "You will keep 
it — for me?" 

I slipped the ring greedily on my finger- 
very glad to have got something worth while 
at last. But I felt suddenly no longer young 
with Chris. He was young, with his pale 
downy head. I was old and wise and troubled. 
He was quietly planning to marry me some 
day. I should never marry. Long ago had 
not my mother said I would walk alone? 

Everjrthing was packed for the trip to Mex* 
ico. Mama was enchanting in her new furs. 
The hotel rooms were to be kept on. I should 
still come to them for my lessons in French, to 
rest after lessons with Amato Cripsiano. 
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Mama said: "You must do your best with 
this Amato person. He is very expensive. 
You will have a long time. Let Mr. Shelley 
see some result when we come back." 

I would have the opportunity now to prove 
how capable I was of looking out for myself. 

I was to study continuously. Go to all 
matinees. Take plenty of air. Sleep. In my 
mind was the meeting with Kitty. But with 
Mama's rettun time enough to tell of it. This 
continual tugging at her happiness and always 
through me! I brought the ring from my 
podcet 

I whispered hopefully: "Mama, isn't this a 
lovely ring?" 

She asked: "A ring? Why, where did you 
get it?" 

She took it, looking at me in amazements 
She placed the ring upon her palm. 

Puzzled she said: "Where did you get 
this?" 

"It is Christopher Varr's. He gave it to 
me," I said. 

My words seemed to give her a shock* She 
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threw back her furs with a little suffocating 
gesture and they trailed down to the floor on 
one side. 

She said : "You have let a young man give 
you a ring/* 

I thought I understood. 

I said quickly: "Oh! It does not mean 
anything." 

Rapidly I explained all the meetings at the 
summer-house that had never resulted in any- 
thing more than little boxes — until now. 

More horrified Mama said: "You have 
been meeting and accepting gifts from a 
young man!" 

She gazed at me as though I had betrayed 
her trust — at the ring as at a thing of shame. 
She was pale, unspeakably shocked. 

I whispered : "Mama !" 

Along the hotel corridor I could hear foot- 
steps — the certain unmistakable step of Mr. 
Shelley. He came in quickly, swinging off 
his great co&t 

He exclaimed: "Honey!" 

Mama wavered. Unable to recover she 
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thrust out her open hand desperately with the 
ring; the ruby eyes shining. ' 

She said : "Barton, Zephyr has let a young 
man give her this — " 

Quietly Mr. Shelley asked: "Oh? Who 
is he?" 

He waited as he waited for the tone I used 
when reading. He threw up his head as I 
answered. His look said, "Not so bad." 

Mama asked : "What does that matter?" 

He answered : "We have heard of him from 
Zephyr. She was not making a secret of him 
— was she?" 

Mama seemed to go back. The times I had 
spoken unheeded of Christopher came to her 
now — she was not pretending any absence of 
mind. 

G)nfidently Mr. Shelley said : "Zephyr will 
return the ring." 

Swiftly Mama passed it to him relieved, now 
she had placed the matter in his calm capable 
hands. She glanced at him trustingly. 

She said: "Tell her, Barton, she can not 
accept gifts this way — rings or jewelry. She 
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TiriU be misunderstood. She does not see now 
but she will by and by." 

So agitated, alanned. Mama seemed to 
hope to impress me more this way through 
her husband. 

Reassuringly he said: "She will obey you. 
Honey." 

Mr. Shelley liked the role Mama gave him. 
He came toward me with the ring. His face 
was gentler than I had ever seen it for me^ 

I said: *^l shall post it. Christof^er has 
gone away." 

Mr. Shelley nodded. 

Mama made a little murmur of relief. 

She said : "If you want to wear a ring you 
may have this — " And she slipped a circle of 
little diamonds from her finger. 

The man came in for the traveling-bags. 

Mama said, low : "You will not see this boy 
while I am away ! And oh, Zephyr, you don't 
want their gifts." 

She spoke eagerly, passionately. I under* 
stood. Mama wanted for me something bet- 
ter, always better than she herself had had. 
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I walked alone — independent of admirers, their 
gifts. I was relieved. I need not trouble this 
way any more. 

My hour I saw by the clock was ending. It 
was my last expensive lesson before Mama and 
her husband returned. And all these final 
precious moments flying while I sat resting — 
And I was not resting. How could I rest 
though he insisted upon it, under the burning 
black eyes of Amato Cripsiano who walked 
up and down before me. He stopped. His 
suddenness frightened me — always. I was 
prepared to have him seize me in his iron grasp 
and treat me violently. Amato Cripsiano, 
though not a tall man or a well one, seemed 
with his queer power a giant. Almost I hoped 
he would seize me; have it over — ^perhaps 
accomplish his high aim with me. 

As he stopped he said: "You are remark- 
able. You have something rare, perfect ! You 
are going to be a most attractive wcxnan." 

Splendid words. Did I indeed hear right? 
He stepped closer. He asked: 
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"Are you not satisfied with yourself, Miss 
Flower? Do you not feel" — ^he gestured — 
"you have shown me love this morning? 
Regret?" 

I said : "I have tried." 

He said: "Bah, child!" He touched his 
head. "It is all here with you! Here! I 
have got nothing out of you — nothing!' In 
three months. Miss Flower, I have got nothing 
out of you — ^but your money which I shaM 
return." 

I heard myself moaning, "Oh— o — o — ^" 

He said : "Your passion is of the nerves — 
not of the heart. Never the heart !" 

And just as Mr. Shelley, Amato Cripsiano 
beat upon his breast — ^heavily. 

He said : "Can you not let go in here ? Can 
you not unlock and come out — in here?" 

I placed my hands myself upon my breast — 
I grew tense, cold. I shook my head numbly. 
Mr. Cripsiano threw his arms high and let out 
a great strange sound. He started away but 
came back. 

He said: "It is that you can not? No! It 
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is you will not You are self-satisfied, that is 
it Self-conscious; cold! You are a failure!" 

^'Satisfied!'* I repeated. "A failure!" 

I cried it out again and again. My voice 
rose, broke, and I burst into a passion of weep- 
ing. I was racked, tortured. I could not stop; 
my body rocked. All the time I heard a little 
cooing, happy sound coming from Amato Crip- 
siano. How I hated him. Slowly I pulled 
myself together. He stood looking at me, 
smiling; his black eyes wide, glowing. 

He said : "Ah, little Zizi, at last ! At last 
do I get something out of you besides money f 
Come — I want now to give you a present of 
six lessons for myself!" 

I said quiveringly: "Never! I will never 
come to you again." 

"Fine, very fine," he said. 

He chuckled. "Right now," he said, "with 
your tears, you will give me this — " 

He passed me quickly the book. I would 
show him. I would do it and then, come 
back ? Never 1 I rose, still trembling, and took 
the book. But I knew the passage* 
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I harried out from the Cripsiano studio and 
down to the street. Waiting me with her tiny 
hands and her tiny feet was Kitty Sumer. Her 
face brightened for me. 

My seoond meeting with KitQr had been in 
the street It gave me a hunted sensation. 
But gave me, too, satisfaction ; feeling I knew 
what she was up to. Her^face so dull had 
tome to life seeing me. And ovfer news of my 
instruction from Cripsiano. She had hardly 
failed in meeting me after each lesson since. 
I looked forward to seeing her; judging her 
latest mood with me. We avoided intimate 
talks. She seemed letting me escape always. 
I feared her less and less. We talked of the 
stage entirely. And I reported on Cripsiano. 
She felt quite differently about my career than 
Mr. Sumer had. Approved it with the keenest 
interest. 

Now as I approached she said: "Well/' 
expectantly. 

I said: "Sometimes Cripsiano is a harsh 
brute. He was to-day." 

I did not intend reporting all 
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I said, "He was nicer at l^st. He wishes 
to make me a present of six lessons more/' 

Kitty said: "What a compliment! I am 
proud of you/' 

Always that. I resented the speech. Could 
she mean — did she ihtend to convey her belief 
that because my mother kept me a secret she 
was not proud of me ! 

I said : "The Shellcys have left Las Vegas. 
Probably to-morrow they will be back." 

She said : "And soon I am going away back 
to China. I shall not see you many times 



more/' 



I gave a little start 

She said: "I believe you are sorry — 
almost/' 

It came out half mockingly as though in 
spite of herself, the "almost." She believed 
me afraid to be sorry. 

I could not be sorry of course. Let her go 
away to China, silently, and prove her friend- 
ship. This about China I was sure would be 
news Mama could welcome. 



Chapter XIII 



CONFESSION 



IliVY MOTHER was behaving naughtily 
*^* — not unlike pretty Baby in an ungov- 
emed mood. Her hair all about she turned 
her head tantalizingly this way and that. 

'*You are killing me, Mrs, Gus," she 
complained. 

She grasped the brush from Mrs. Gus and 
passed it to me. Mrs. Gus, color high, left 
the bedroom in a rage. 

Mama said: "She may rage! With those 
clumsy fingers she recommends herself for a 
lady's maid.'* 

Mama's lovely hair had suffered in the cli- 
mate of Mexico. She frowned upon it in the 
mirror. 

Her mood, though, was outside all these 
things — ^had nothing to do with the effects of 
Mexico. 

232 
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We heard the unexpected rush of Mr. Shel- 
ley's car on the drive. 

Mama said eagerly: "He is early. There 
is something up." 

His coming was unexpected yet from it 
there was something to be expected. He was 
quickly in the house calling; in the room. 

Mama said: "Well? Well, Barton?" 

She pressed back her hair to see him bet- 
ter. It swept over her red mandarin coat with 
the wicked gold dragon. 

She said : "You have some news ?" 

He said, pushing out his lips as though try- 
ing to recall: "No." He indicated there was 
nothing special. He turned to the cage of the 
song-bird from New Mexico, hanging in the 
sunlight. 

Sharply Mama said: "Barton, the big 
order-^ !" 

He swung round looking at her. Some- 
times it seemed his keen glance went deeper 
than her beauty — ^marveling at that within her 
which so engaged him and insistingly he would 
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hare her suppress — ^her trick of understand- 
ing man's business. 

She said : "Barton, you know what I mean ! 
I mean the biggest mining machinery order 
ever given in this part of the country that 
Rothstein and Cole are about to place. There 
is the news in the Mining Bulletin" 

He said: "Yes— Yes!" 

She asked : "Aren't you getting this order ?'* 
No," he said. 

Why?" Mama asked, her voice climbing. 
Why? What is the reason? Have you 
heard?" 

Mr. Shelley said: **Yes. Too much wood 
in our machinery." 

Contemptuously Mama said: 'TTiat is a 
new one — ^they have never complained of that 
before. What will you do?" 

He answered steadily: "Not a thing! Let 
them go where they like." 

Mama said: "Barton!" It was a little cry 
of despair. 

He said: **I shall hardly change my 
machinery.'* 
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She said: '^But you will do something. 
Barton, don't be pig-headed about this I So 
much money — ** 

He said : "Qiangc xxxy machinery for a Mn 
Cole I Hardly 1" 

Angrily Mama said: "How stubborn you 
arcr 

But her voice, her look trailed off* 

In a new light tone, he said : "Come, Honey- 
love. Come for a ride with me. I shall order 
the horses." 

Mama gave her little cough. 

But he started away at once. She remained 
looking out from her sunny hair, held by his 
tone and manner about Mr. Cole. But for 
this my mother might have demanded her hus- 
band to return; to hear and heed her in this 
matter of so much money. She was a little 
frightened. Besides — in spite of the money, 
was she not, I wondered, awed by his stub- 
bornness, his independence? 

The new song-bird began a high flashing 
little song. 

When they rode away, Mr. Shelle/s dark 
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face was resolute — Mama in mind reaching 
out for that biggest order. 

Any evening, any hour — I might be called 
to show what I had done with Amato 
Cripsiano. 

There were continually greater subjects 
though. One, the Iliff estate bought by 
Rogers — at the Iliff figure. 

Ringingly Mama said: "What have I told 
you, Barton — ^months ago?" 

Mr. Shelley gave her the long keen glance 
that went deeper than her beauty. 

He said, embracing her before he went out 
to his car: "Wizard! Witch! Don't think I 
do not appreciate you, my Honey !" 

Mama patted his black clipped hair and 
looked tenderly after him. But she turned to 
me then quickly. She said: 

"Dress, Zizi/' And engagingly she asked: 
"Would you like to go into town with your 
pretty Mama to-day on some business?" 

What was this business over which she 
wheedled me with her little girl air? When 
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we were starting she told me. It was to be a 
visit to King Cole — whom fearfully I hated. 

The city seemed very busy. The attention 
we attracted irritated Mama to-day. 

We came to the busy building with Samuel 
Cole, Mining Broker, on the window of the 
main floor. She had resolutely told me noth- 
ing more and said here: "Come in quickly.*' 

It was like taking a great uncertain plunge. 
We passed through a big busy room to a small 
one. Mama spoke quickly to the boy who met 
her and sent him away. He came back at 
once. He spoke in a low voice and Mama 
went on into the room beyond. 

She threw back at me : "Wait." 

I stared after her. The boy went away, 
eating from his pocket. Men's voices came 
to me from other rooms. They rose and fell 
excitedly; sometimes there was laughter, 
sometimes many voices jangling at once. My- 
mother did not return. I left my chair, passed 
inta the next roont It was cool and dark. 
I saw on a chair-arm the cape of King Cole 
and a hat. The cape — I was alone with it. It 
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looked rather worn, rather old and King Cole 
so rich. 

I went close. I said to it: "How I hate 
you!" 

Perhaps when he took it up my feeling 
would pass stingingly from the cape into King 
Cole. 

I went on to the next room. In them all 
were shelves upon shelves with glass cabinets 
of ore. Beyond was a closed door with the 
big words, PRIVATE— and beneath : S. Cole. 

Mama was within. And King Cole. She 
was in his power — ^had placed herself there 
because — she had not enough money! I lis- 
tened, going close. 

Inside they spoke rapidly, low. Suddenly 
rose the storming voice I had heard in the 
post-office. 

"You still have the chance — still I There is 
Long Tom waiting for you !" It stormed but 
it mocked^ the old voice of King Cole. It 
dared. 

Silence I The words must have crushed my 
mother with some weight of meaning. I 
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looked at the door — if I were to throw it open I 
I held myself — ^not yet. 

I walked away back to the first little room. 
Long Tom was a mine. Once Cole had writ- 
ten to Mama — "Long Tom will be open to 
inspection — '* Now he told her Long Tom 
still waited! I would return and knock. I 
started. My mother came toward me swiftly. 
In another moment we walked rapidly along 
the street. But suddenly she stopped. 

She said : "Zephyr, my papers*—*' 

She looked round her. She was pale. She 
said: "Go back quickly. Tell the boy Mrs. 
Shelley's papers. Hurry I I will wait — 
here." 

She turned into a shop. 

In the little waiting-room I found the boy 
starting out to overtake us with the packet of 
papers. As I reached the main doorway again 
a familiar car passed close to the curb— the 
red leather-lined car of Mr. Shelley. But the 
car was going swiftly— and when I had told 
my mother — I said^ seeing the question in her 
eyes, "Mr. Shelley might not have seen me" 
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Mama said: "Oh, Zephyr P 

Her face was like a white dead rose. 

My accomplishments with Mr. Cripsiano 
went disregarded. Mama's gay spirit too had 
become like a white dead rose. Yes, some- 
thing was wrong between her and her hus- 
band. Her eyes stole glances at him. But it 
was as though he said with an inner voice, 
"Nothing can kill no matter what torments my 
love." With this flame within, a queer cold 
silence enveloped him. Mama forced her lit- 
tle gaieties. His laughter had a lack. 

Suddenly my mother seemed to revive. Her 
beauty became all alive. She had got some 
news — something expected; dearly wanted! 
One day she seemed particularly to await her 
husband. She put on his favorite frock. He 
was gentle — ^but there was something in his 
manner — a new tenderness. It was concern 
for her ; the cause of it he concealed. 

Mama obstinately did not give him her 
news. She came to my room as I was getting 
into bed. 
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"What is it?" I whispered. 

She said : "I am going to ask Barton at once 
what is the matter. But you should be up. It 
is more than I have supposed." 

Why must I be up ? Did she think there 
was something — about me? 

Mama asked: "Why is he treating me like 
a poor, feeble old lady ; he goes on to-night as 
though I might crumble to pieces with age !" 

Faintingly I said: "You think he has 
heard—?" 

Mama said: "Do you?" 

I seemed to see the flashing, black-eyed 
vision of little Kitty Sumer. Ah ! 1 had been 
too confident of her harmlessness ! 

Mama said: "What made you think of 
that?" 

In staring silence I gazed at the vision. 

Mama dropped to the bed beside me, grip- 
ping my wrist. 

She said : "Zephyr ! What is it you know ?" 

I told her — I remembered Kitty's every 
word, every look since our first meeting. Cold 
and still, Mama heard me. 
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She said : "You met this woman and know- 
ing who and what she was listened to her flat- 
tery and admitted who you are !'* 

Truly, I had — ^my very avoidance of words 
had been admission, an admission of my real 
self being a secret. I saw it all now. 

Mama said: "And you have met her still 
again and again and have not told me. 
Zephyr, you are — '* 

She did not say it. She rose and left me. 
I sprang from my bed. Was she going to tell 
him — ^tell her husband I was a Fleury ? I 
stood listening. There was no talking. My 
knees gave and I sank down beside my bed. 
I thought of my coming and the temporary 
bridge that might have given way and I should 
never have arrived. I thought of my future. 
I grew cramped and numb. Mama came back. 

She said : "Get into bed. To-morrow I will 
be with you when Kitty Sumer — ^my friend — 
steals to meet you after your lesson. I didn't 
think she would trick a child 1" 

I said: "And you will not speak of it 
to-night ?" 
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Mama said : **Mr. Shelley is the kind to be 
good to the aged. I will not embarrass him 
about it to-night." 

With morning I had made my mother un- 
derstand a little how my silence had been to 
spare her about Kitty. How I had believed I 
was keeping Kitty in hand. 

Anybody so jaded and pale as I could not go 
for a dramatic lesson Mama said. She con- 
demned Kitty for my condition* We went to 
Joslyn's instead and spent the hour choosing 
for me a youthful hat. Kitty Sumer was wait- 
ing in the little hallway outside Mr. Cripsi- 
ano*s studios. She saw us with a little slow, 
unfathomable smile; the shine of jet beads in 
her black eyes. She came toward us — so tiny, 
her small eyes peeking from under a hat brim 
too large, upward, to my mother. She was 
admiring, uncertain what her presence here 
would mean. 

She said : "Pat — ** she grew shrewd — "what 
19 the matter? You are upset?" 

Periiaps she enjoyed believing this a little. 
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Mockingly Mama said : "You are my friend, 
Zephyr assures me that! So — ^tell me, Kitty, 
what you have been saying to Barton ?" 

"Saying to Barton ?" Kitty asked. 

"Saying or writing,*' Mama said. "You un- 
derstand me." 

They stood gazing at each other — ^my slim 
beautiful mother and her enemy, a little, plump 
evil spirit on tiny feet. 

Kitty said -."Nothing, Pat! Nothing!" 

Mama oddly had no words. 

Eagerly stepping nearer, Kitty said : "What 
has he been told?" 

Mama asked: "You are sure you don't 
know?" 

Kitty Sumer looked at me, then away. 

She said: "If it was my — secret, I should 
tell him myself and be proud to do so !" 

Haughtily Mama said: "You advise me! 
You always did. Sometimes you have acted 
for me — have you not done so now ?" 

Kitty smiled. It faded; her bleak look 
came. In quick snappy words she said : "Re- 
venge you mean? No— you can't under- 
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stand, Pat, my dear; your nature is not so 
noble as mine, not maternal like mine. In the 
way I cared at last for Barton I only wanted 
him to have what he wanted as I should a 
son/* 

Kitty gazed down at her tiny feet. 

She said: "You are the most beautiful per- 
son in the world. I am jealous of you but, 
funny thing, I care for you, and I wanted him 
to have you." Whether it was true, Kitty be- 
lieved this of herself now. "I was only afraid 
you wouldn't take him," she said, *'you are so 
mercenary; am afraid now you won't stick to 
hint Will hurt him. He is a sensitive soul, I 
know, in spite of his greatness." Kitty's eyes 
rested again on me. 

Mama drew me toward her almost fiercely. 

With a real air of great injury, Kitty said : 

'*Why, Pat, I have always been your 
friend!" 

Mama said : "I know. When you gave my 
address to Varr — '* 

Kitty said : "He had that wonderful brooch 
for you! He wanted so to marry you. I 
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knew he would put up with your ways. He 
would die besides and leave you a title. I — " 

Mama said coldly : ''And who gave him the 
tale about my illegal dealings here in the 
West—" 

Kitty's face lost the bleak look. She said 
keenly : 

"You think Bertie got that from me? He 
heard it at Cole's; he's told me, from that 
jealous Russian so mad over you, killed in that 
mine. What Bertie did not tell me but what 
I know is that he hoped there was a foundation 
to the story. And you would welcome his pro- 
tection — ^marry him. Oh, Pat! You could 
have given me a chance to explain where jrou 
have shunned me like a criminal these two 
years." 

I slipped my arm supportingly round my 
mother. 

After a pause, Kitty said : "It is something 
else. Patsy, troubling your Barton." 

There was a little undermeaning in her tone 
and glance. She looked at me again. 

She said, "Good-by. To-morrow I am go- 
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tag back to China. Good-by, Zizi." She held 
«ut her hand. I ventured to clasp it. She 
said: "Remember, I am your friend? child. 
No harm will come through me^ to you or 
your adored." 

She left us with this promise to me. 

We reached the hotel rooms in silence. 
Mama ordered tea. She sat a long time study- 
ing me but without vexation ; with occasional 
oblique glances, not without approval. 

She said: "You see how it is, don't you, 
Zephyr? She promises not to tattle on me 
because it would grieve you. She loves you 
because you are lovable and handsome ; more 
because you were nice to her. You won her. 
You behaved cleverly." 

I said : "I tried to be clever." 

Mama laughed. 

As though testing my judgment, she 
asked: "Do you believe in the promise she 
made you?" 

"I don't know," I said. Then, "She means 
it now, Mama." 
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^'Exactly," Mama answered. "But when 
she is no longer feeling virtuous — Ah 1 1 think, 
Z^hyr, we are doing better ourselves to tell 
Barton at once." 

I cried quickly : "No ! Oh, no. Mama." 

She was astonished. But this was Kitty's 
influence — ^her words had been almost a warn- 
ing in spite of her promise. 

I said: "Wait. I do not please him yet. 
I do not even please Cripsiano. When he is 
satisfied with me, proud of me — then!" 

Mama gave a soft tired sigh. 

Presently she said: "Well. If you think 
your way is best, Zizi ; all right." 

Peters came with the tea and the covert 
gaze that made me so self-conscious. 

Sipping her tea. Mama said : "So it was that 
mad Russian and not Kitty ! They said he 
was a nobleman — What was his name ?" 

But I had never heard the mad Russian's 
name. 

Mama frowned, smiled, meditated. "Yes, 
he was blown to atoms in a mine ! He got put 
that story about me before it, though. And it 
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went home to your grandmother and grand- 
father. You see, Zizi, that could never have 
happened if Kitty had not given Bertie Varr 
the address." 

I said : "But now she is going back to Giina, 
Mama." 

No, Kitty had not really cleared herself. 
She had only given us a little time more per- 
haps. But it seemed true, not what she had 
done was troubling Mama's husband. 

That evening at the ranch Mama came to 
my room. 

She said : "Now I am going to find out 
what is the matter with Barton. Don't go to 
sleep. Wait for me — ^" 

She appeared to be going on some adven- 
ture from which she would return changed. 
In her haste she left my door ajar. I looked 
after her round the edge of the portiere anxious 
to see her as far as possible upon this faintly 
mysterious journey. 

But Mr. Shelley was no farther than the 
living-room. He was lying on the sofa, his 
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arms clasped under his head. Matna weat close 
and he turned his odd« ui>-tipping dark ejres 
slowly, very gravely upon her. She sank down 
beside him. 
She asked: "Barton, what is it?*' 
He held her, stroking her silently, tenderly. 
Mama caught the hand sharply and said : "Tell 
me — ^at cmce." 

Mr. Shelley sat up and took from his podcet 
a letter and instantly Mama tried to take it 
He held it. 
Mama said : "It is something of mine/' 
Pointing to the address he said: "Yes, 
Honey-love ! Mrs. Barton Shelley, but it came 
to my office by mistake and I opened it with 
the stack of mail without noticing — and before 
I knew I read a letter to you I had gone far 
enough to make it impossible not to go on." 
Mama said suffocatingly: "AhT 
She toc^ the letter and standing before him 
read it. She threw her head back and up 
looking downward upon her husband. 

She said quite wickedly, holding the letter 
tremblingly : 
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"So from this you think you have discov- 
ered your wife a criminal — 3, mine-salter !" 

He said sharply, looking all round : "Honey I 
Honey, hushl'* 

She said: "The letter has shocked you I I 
shock you. You believe it — " 

Resolutely he said : "I mean to protect you 
from a blackmailer. I have been trying to 
decide. I can not act without you. You must 
help me." 

He stood beside her. Help him. This was 
better. 

Mama said: "Barton, there is no truth in 
this letter. This man is a guessing suspicious 
fool. He has got here somehow from the 
East. I can take care of him. You should 
have told me before. He is only my poor 
sister's husband." 

Her pretty golden head bent a little. There 
was silence. She looked up. Her husband's 
eyes were upon her. 

Mama said: "You don't believe me." 

He took her hands and folded them upon 
his breast 
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She said : "Barton—" 

In a kind of agony he said : "Make me be- 
lieve you! What business dealings have you 
ever had besides your real estate interests 
which you have given up — for me? What 
other dealings, with Mr. Cole?" 

The way he said — Mr. Cole I 

Mama said : "None." 

He asked: "When did you go to see him 
last?" 

His eyes held her h3rpnotically. 

Slowly Mama said : "You mean the day you 
saw Zephyr leaving the Cole exchange rooms ?" 

Mr. Shelley made no answer. 

Mama said: "That was the last." 

He let her go. She caught his arm. 

Passionately she said : "Barton ! You have 
got to understand. I went there for you ! To 
make him give you that order. Oh, Barton, 
such a big one — so much money !" 

He turned away from her with a subdued 
OTolence. 

She cried out : "You would let such an ordcir 
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go without raising your hand. These days 
you have got to fight for things." 

He said : "My wife fights for me — " 

She said : "Oh, Barton !" 

He asked: "What is your claim on this 
dam'd crook — Cole!" 

"Barton — ^your language !" Mama said. 

He gestured, pressing his question. 

"No claim — only that I know him." 

"He refused ?" Mr. Shelley said. 

Mama was silent. 

He said: "Good! Good!" 

Mama stepped back, looking at him. 

He said keeping his manner quiet : "I want 
fOVL to tell me everything. Everything!" 

It meant more than any noisy command. 
Yet command it was — ^but more. A sort of 
offering. He offered her at once oppor- 
tunity — to save their happiness. 

Mama repeated: "Everything! Well, he is 
a bad man, Barton — King Cole as they say. 
And of course to have any associations with 
him is disaster to any reputation. But re- 
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member this. When he would have used me 
he saved me!" 

Mr. Shelley's head came forward, his eyes 
became odd, cold black slits. 

Mama said: "For of course however base 
his reasons for doing it — the money he lent 
me put me on my feet from my first coming 
west so ill, so poor, so young — " 

Mr. Shelley folded his arms tightly as I was 
ever doing, as though holding within himself 
some passion. 

Mama said: "Of course what he wanted 
and hoped eventually to do was to put what 
they call a good thing in my way." 

Mr. Shelley said: "Tell me what you 
mean !" 

Mama nodded, she said: "I mean to salt 
mines. They do it, Barton, even to-day. To 
such as King Cole the right woman — with 
brains — would be just the go-between to 
handle and direct the men. She would be 
invaluable." 

Mr. Shelley's head came farther forward, 
with a slow falling movement over his breast. 
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Mama said: '^I have a knack though, Bar- 
ton^ — ^you know that Land ! I knew what to 
buy. At times nobody would be more sur- 
prised than the King when I sold out at a 
gain. And always he lent me more — a little 
more — ^and he waited! / was getting in 
deeper. He waited !" 

There was silence. They waited together 
for Mama to go on. Closing her teeth she 
said between them: 

**Sometimes while I have been hanging on 
I have felt wicked enough for anything toward 
all men." 

She thought of Rob Fleury who had given 
her this feeling — and Mr. Shelley knew. 

"For there was the chance," she said, "my 
holdings would not go up in value — or that 
suddenly he would not wait And I was 
deeply his debtor with only his way out for 
me. Salting — *^ 

Mr. Shelley said, holding to the quiet that 
was terriUe in his manner : "And to this man 
you could go now and about an affair of 
mine?" 
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Ringingly Mama said: "I wanted to know 
if it was the truth that mining men are saying 
your machinery has too much wood. That 
reputation can injure you. It is what I sup- 
posed. Your rival Peterson, the Colorado 
Machinery Company, has bought the Kitig's 
influence with Rothstein. That is how Peter- 
son gets the order that should be yours. Oh, 
Barton, you have got to find some way to 
fight these bad men — ^^ 

Mr. Shelley asked: "Why not leave it to 
me ? Do you doubt my abilities so much ?" 

Mama shook her head. She said : "No, Bar- 
ton. It is your nature which is too noble, you 
are too honorable to deal with them. But that 
day I went about your order it was about busi- 
ness of my own too." 

Sharply Mr. Shelley asked: "Do you owe 
this man ? Are you still on the point of be- 
coming criminally engaged by him?" 

Mama answered, asking: "What is it they 
say of that piece of property so interesting to 
every one — ^betwjeen the Iliff estate and 
Carter's?" 
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In a dazed way Mr. Shelley, recalling, 
answered : 

"Brought biggest price for piece of its size 
ever paid in Colorado." 

Triumphantly Mama said: "I held that 
when we were married — long before I mar- 
ried you, Barton! It closes me out in real 
estate and clears me, frees me forever — from 
Cole." 

I turned away with my vision of Mr. Shel- 
ley — a man left in a storm's wake, straining 
for the rainbow. I heard my mother saying : 

"That fellow George — his uncanny evil 
guessing! And now he is here. But I shall 
know what to do with him^ Barton!" 

Not before morning did Mama come to me 
with the letter written by the wavy pen of 
George who could, I remembered, make tiny 
ink pictures of flying birds. 

It read: 

Dear Pat: 

I am going to give you a little surprise. I 
am here in Denver — need a thousand dollars 
— ^here to get it. Am at your service. Let 
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me in with you — not to dicker over real estate 
— ^but where you sure enough make the money 
— I can help salt a mine for your King Cole 
as slick as you do it. I mean business and you 
are as liberal as you are beautiful. 

Do what you can for me and I'll never need 
squeal on you. At hotel above — 

No, George was not a gentleman. I shud- 
dered. This vulgar thing from him — for Mr. 
Shelley to see. 

I went with my mother to see George. He 
was sick. We waited in the little hotel parlor. 
He came hardly seeming the person who had 
sent that evil letter. His daring had seeped 
entirely away. He bent and shivered. He 
whined. He had been afraid he was going 
to die here away from home. The hotel was 
putting him out that day — ^keeping his things. 
He was penniless. He believed he was never 
going to hear from his letter. He had not 
known where she lived. Not cared to ask. 
Now she had come, he wanted but one thing. 

He said : "I want to get back. That's all I 
ask. Send me home !" He writhed as he was 
intended to do beneath Mama's silence, her long 
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contemptuous gaze. He said: "Forget that 
letter, Pat — things I heard tell about. Only 
a bluff — don't look so easy to me here — " 

Mama dosed her eyes with languid disgust, 
moved as though to collect herself and rise. 

George fairly cried out: "Pat! Get me 
the ticket home. I'll sign you any paper. I 
will work my hands off to pay you back the 
money." 

Mama paused, thinking. Even to prolong 
his punishment she could not endure remain- 
ing in his presence. 

She said: "A train goes at three. Be at 
the station." 

She rose. George sprang up. Suddenly he 
made a clutching gesture. 

He said: "I am hungry. I believe I am 
starving." 

Mama's gaze made him writhe again. She 
walked on, out of the little hotel parlor. 
George followed pitiaWy twirling his hat. 
Mama stopped, opened her purse. 

She said, passing him some silver: "Under- 
stand ! You will repay me." 



{ 
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George failed to repeat his promise. But 
an odd look came into his pointed, quivering 
face ; the look of one arrested by a warning. 

George was on his way homeward when 
the telegram came from Baby. It read: 

Grandma had bad fall. Zephyr certainly 
ought to come back and do her part for her old 
grandma now. Fleury. 

"Zephyr!" Mama said. 

Hardly to me. She seemed questioning 
some invisible power; seemed trying to see be- 
yond this shadow separating us from the radi- 
ant light of my great future toward which 
we were hurrying. 

I said, "I must go!" 

We telegraphed Grandma could expect im- 
mediately my coming. 

How fast things happened. Again I was 
in the whirling preparation for a journey. 
Mrs. Gus packed under Mama's guidance. 
Her face was red with the bustle and hurry; 
with unsatisfied curiosity, too, for Mama 
ignored her questions. This letting me go 
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back, taking me away from Cripsiano was for 
Mama a sacrifice. She was silent. I tried to 
cheer her; to reassure her, expressing my con- 
fidence in Grandma's recovery and my quick 
return. I was not successful, because strangely 
I felt this invisible power opposed us. I was 
blown before it like a leaf in a wind. 



i 



PART THREE 
Chapter XIV 

HOME 

AGAIN I was getting into Chicago. I felt 
no exhilaration. No eagerness. Again 
I had parted from my mother. She had lost 
courage and wept in my arms. Then again I 
had made light of the slight delay in my studies 
and left her bravely. But I was going back- 
ward over my journey — ^backward in my 
career. Cripsiano had shaken his head, made 
sounds in his throat. 

He said: "All my work to set you going 
and now — ** He threw his arms out 
hopelessly. 

Mr. Shelley ha3 been away journeying in 
the mountains. 
I left the train. Mr. Sumer came toward 

262 
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me — ^he was in a little crowd — ^Mr. Sumer 
who would be always there in Chicago to meet 
and speed me on my way. Beside him though, 
I saw, it seemed, a vision — a fairy vision in 
this somber, smoky, crowded place. A girl 
familiar in my dreams, dancing along on feet 
so light they hardly touched the earth. A tall, 
slim, golden girl brimming with life, seeming 
to give out sparks; mischievously laughing as 
she came forward — laughing at me. 

As he had that other time I heard Mr. Sumer 
saying: "Zephyr." 

The girl was there beside him. Her laugh- 
ing voice was real as she said : , 

"You are so surprised you can't speak to 
me, aren't you, Zizi?" 

She was Baby ; my little sister. No, I could 
not speak. I turned to Mr. Stuner. Baby 
turned to him too and said: 

"You see Zizi does not think Baby can write 
to you and take a train and come to Chicago. 
She thinks, 'that poor little Baby !' " 

How like Mama she was — her air, her 
mockery, her climbing voice. I tried to re- 
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cover; to overcome my amazement and con- 
cern. I reached to kiss her. She was as tall 
as I. Her hair — ^her sunny, gleaming hair 
was up. Sumer was looking from one to the 
other of us^ ; 

I thought of nothing else. I said : "You see 
Baby is like Mama." 

Mr. Sumer had a bewildered, perplexed 
manner as though a brisk little storm had 
struck without warning. He was admiring, 
alarmed — trying to account for this other 
daughter. 

Baby said: "Poor Grandma! You do not 
ask about her." 

With a pang I said : "How could you leave 
herr 

Baby said : "That is what Mr. Sumer asked. 
It is all I hear. You are going to take care of 
her now. She will be glad I am gone. I only 
bother her." 

Sharply I asked: "Does Grandma know 
where you are?j Aren't you coming home 
with me?" 

She looked away at the hurrying people. 
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She said : "I was not going back^ — ** 

Quickly Mr. Sumer said: "But she has 
changed her mind. She is going back now." 

Baby said : "Yes, because I have not enough 
money. I came to study for the stage. It is 
so expensive I can't stay now, after all." 

"Study where?" I asked. 

She threw Mr. Sumer a defiant glance. 

She said : "At the Academy of Arts ! I am 
coming back soon — when I have arranged a 
little better. I am going to find a way." 

Mr. Sumer was grave. To him Baby had 
fled for conspiracy and h^ was bound to fail 
her. 

I said: "But you must wait a little longer. 
What will Mama say? We must write her 
about your lessons. Oh, Baby, don't worry and 
hurry her any more — ^just now." 

Baby, touching Mr. Sumer's arm pathetically, 
said : "You see Baby only worries and hurries 
her mother. You see — " 

She gestured. Mr. Sumer could see for 
himself; words were needless. Mr. Sumer 
looked from Baby to me, then at his watch. 
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He said: "You will just make your train 
now." 

Baby's mind was busy. She might create a 
scene, refuse to take the train with me. She 
decided to continue pathetic. Her lip quiv- 
ered — ^tears filled her beautiful ^es with 
their gooseberry green glow. 

Mr. Sumer said: "Now, little girl — '* He 
shook his head. "Write your mother," he 
said. "And I will look up the academy and 
see what can be done for you — later." 

With laughable mimicry Baby said: 
"Later!" 

She tipped her head. 

She said wisely: "You are putting me off 
like Mama and Zizi." Prophetically under her 
breath she said : "You will all see — ^" 

He hurried us along now. Baby pedced 
past him at me. She was not so unwilling to 
return. She still laughed at me, still had for 
me some surprise she wished to witness. She 
asked : 

,"What are you carrying?" 
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I said : **A cage with a song-bird from New 
Mexico, for Grandma/^ 

She tossed her head. In the train she said : 
"We must have two seats. Somebody else may 
sit with Zizi." 

The porter, carrying Baby's large suit-case, 
accommodatingly arranged us. Mr, Sumer, 
bending over me, regretted, I believed, no word 
alone with me. 

I said: "Oh, Mr. Sumer — Mama is so 
happy. He is perfect." 

He pressed my hand with gentle under- 
standing. 

I said, thinking of his case and mine: 

"Some people never marry. They are 
meant not to. I too shall walk alone." 

He stood beneath my car-window as he had 
done before. He was ignored by Baby now. 
She was looking all around expectantly. The 
train was pulling out. 

Suddenly Baby said: "Well, you nearly 
missed it!" 

A tall young man had rushed in breathing 
fast from hurry. Baby pulled his sleeve and 
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made a little picking gesture at me. He turned 
and saw me. He laughed. I saw all his per- 
fect teeth. 

I said: "Donald O'Brien!" 

He said: "Zizi— " 

His voice was breathy. 

He said : "Baby came up to Chicago yester- 
day when I did. I had business. Baby said 
you would get in from the West and go home 
on this train. So I tried to make it. And 
here you are — ^how is your mother?" 

My mother. How sweet to tell him. It 
took me back to her. I invited him to sit be- 
side me. How he listened. 

He said: "Guinevere and Lancelot — " 

Delightful thought — Mama and her hus- 
band ! Yes, such lovers they were as Guinevere 
and Lancelot. And now without me their state 
was one of perfection. No need to speak to 
Donald though of any secrecy about myself. 
We recalled Mama as first she had appeared 
to Donald — in the lovely, soft green garment 
called a wrapper. Donald brought her clearly 
before us. And himself peeking in through 
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the screen. She had said: "Why doesn't the 
boy come in ?'* He remembered her words to 
him. 

He had still the boy smile, faintly shy, half 
hinting, that had used to say: "I could come 
in if, invited." 

He said with the slightest accent reminding 
faintly of old Don : "I have worked for her — 
your mother. To be what she said I could, 
must be. She has been my inspiration." 

Sweet. He had no cruel suspicion of Mama 
out west. Only the lovely thoughts she de- 
served. It was nice seeing Donald. We 
talked on. I told him of what she wished for 
me — my career. 

I said : "If you must be all she believed you 
could — how much more must I!" 

He looked again at me, a look that seemed 
to say, "I know now why you are so beauti- 
ful." He saw the importance of my position. 

Baby's pointed slim finger pierced my 
back. 

Behind me she whispered: "Here you are 
going back to the country town of your 
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grandfather's home, with your country beau 
courting" you instead of traveling in style to 
New York to go on the stage !" 

She laughed mischievously and teasingly 
pulled one of my curls. I felt suddenly weak. 
Going back — Why should this sadden me 
when I should so quickly return. I thought 
of my grandmother who needed me, whom I 
wished dearly to see. Of Grandpa, of Rosalie 
and her new baby boy. I tried not to think 
of George; pitiable George. My country 
beau! 

Donald looked much nicer than I could 
quite have expected, remembering how I had 
seen him last. His clothes could hardly have 
had so much time as was given Christopher 
Varr's; or money. But I was not ashamed 
sitting beside him. By no means. His cheek 
turned to me was hard and clear and brown, 
the blood rushing beneath, flushing it. 

With him I felt almost a little girl again and 
yet, Donald was a little the stranger. He had 
a new touch of the outer world; a grown-up 
man's air. A new way of thrusting out his 
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chin which had a dent He sat looking* past 
me out of the window, his eyes a fainter brown 
in the sunlight, his long hands relaxed upon^ 
a book like the hands of a person gently 
asleep. I thought quite proudly of Christopher 
Varr. I could hardly tell Baby of this splen- 
did young man though. There would be some- 
thing* about that to make her either more 
discontented, or torment me. 

Poor Donald, making his way so bravely f 
Should I not behave to him exactly as Mama, 
giving him encouragement and inspiration? 
Baby's taunts should not weaken me in char- 
itable kindness, duty. 

He said : "I am writing your mother a poem. 
It grows better every year. Better and 
better." 

We laughed. Every year? Yes, he had 
been writing the poem since first he saw her. 
Other poems he sometimes finished — sold and 
published. But for Mama's beauty — ^all she 
had meant to him Donald still failed to find 
the words, the rhyme. 
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We speeded into the station, so little, unim- 
portant; Donald, hurrying us from the train, 
warning us that if we tarried, before we knew 
it we should find ourselves in New York City. 
There waited the omnibus with its rattling 
wheels. 

Neighbors were on the porches. It was 
only dusk. Baby did not hasten her progress 
from the omnibus. Her return home might 
be swift yet it made a sensation for her with 
the neighbors. I must have impressed them, 
too, but Baby outdid me with her air. I ran 
ahead into the house. 

Grandpa embraced me. But he stood look- 
ing past me. Grandma drew me down to her, 
yet her eyes, too, were waiting; hungrily they 
awaited Baby. Donald brought in our belong- 
ings, carrying the song-bird from New 
Mexico carefully; greeting my grandparents. 
After him came Baby, airily. 

"Well," she said impudently; impatiently. 

Donald had been guessing Baby had been 
up to something, going to Chicago ; he slipped 
away. Grandma in her pillowed chair was 
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struggling with tears. She was not going to 
give way though, or make a fuss even in her 
weakened state. Grandpa, too, was controlling 
himself. Their excitement was intense; hid- 
den. Thejr would not alarm Baby to flight 
again. 

Grandpa spoke gravely. His girl had been 
away, had she ! Slipped off on him. She had 
stayed in great Chicago all night. 

"At the biggest, best hotel!" Baby said, 
bragging. 

They knew. Thank God, Mr. Sumer, that 
good man, had telegraphed them she was safe 
and would return! 

Baby said: "Oh! He telegraphed you I 
would come back. On the sly. He is a sly 
old fox ! Well, I am back for the present. I 
hadn't enough money." 

The present was enough ; they were not go- 
ing to spoil it with reproaches. Another time 
though, she would say, that was all. 

She said: "I sent for Zizi to take care of 
Grandma whenever I am away. She has 
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brought back a Mexican song-bird. Poor 
thing is smothering there under that cover!" 

Grandma said : "There was no need to send 
for Zizi all this long way I Now she has only 
to* go back. Back to her studies and her 
mother. There is her future." 

Baby made a droll face^ faintly wearied with 
the talk of my future. Grandma would have 
been indignant at the secret summons which 
had brought me hurrying back; and the ex- 
pense. But she could not give way to what 
she felt. 

Grandma reminded Baby she was sitting up. 
She had got up she said to surprise old Doc 
Madden who should never keep her in bed 
dying. She was better. She wished urgently 
to impress this upon Baby. She had had a 
fall she told us, but she was not going to be 
an old lay-a-bed, keeping her grandchildren 
tied down. She talked in eager little jerks, 
watchfully her eyes on Baby. Yes, the real 
greeting was for her return. 

I uncovered the song-bird and went to 
Grandma. I kissed her white quivering cheek 
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and began giving her the messages from 
Mama I knew she was eager to hear. But 
again Baby outdid me. She made a little im- 
petuous rush and sank at Grandma's feet, hid- 
ing her face in Grandma's lap, touchingly 
repentant. It gave Grandma joy I saw ; it was 
a sweet picture. 

Suddenly I thought of Baby in Cripsiano's 
hands! What he could do with her. 

To me Baby said : "Change your dress, Zizi^ 
and I will help you get Grandma's supper." 

So, Baby was hungry. Somebody came 
upon the porch — a visitor already. I left the 
moment entirely to Baby and hurried away to 
change. 

Grandma would not admit any pain. Her 
fall had given her back only a funny little 
twist, she said. So perhaps, after all, she 
would be better soon. Soon I should go back 
to Mama, get on again with my career. 

Visitors came curiously. Blanche Metz 
came. She wore an air rather taken from 
Baby, less to be tolerated; as though laugh- 
ingly witnessing some humiliation of mine. 
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Purposely unkind, I said: "I see my 
clothes, Blanche, are too small for you." 

Blanche turned to Baby. She forgot she 
came wearing the pretty plaid dress that was 
mine; one Baby had scorned and presented 
Blanche. Baby pretended to ignore our quar- 
rel. She hummed a little air and practised a 
new dance step! 

She said : "Come, Blanche, dance with me.'* 

But quickly with her strong slim fingers she 
hurled Blanche from her. "Oh, your great 
flat feet !" she said with disgust. 

Grandma, looking on from her chair, 
laughed a little in her old silent way. And 
tall Sara Crewe who believed herself beholden 
to Grandma and came every day and did the 
work of two— Sara, too, laughed at Baby. 

She swung away, followed to the bedroom 
by the Metz whose feet were indeed great and 
flat — ^her legs as well and her wide red face. 

"You can put the bows on my best party- 
dress for to-night," Baby said to her. 

Baby was very gay, very busy — constantly 
absent. She had abandoned party-giving 
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herself. It was expensive. She was saving for 
dramatic lessons in Chicago. She hoarded all 
she got. Besides a company with an actor who 
gave lessons was coming to our town! She 
had plunged again into distractions at home. 
Wholly light, enchanting, frivolous, selfish 
and without purpose she seemed — any purpose 
but the teasing one of belittling me. 

Frequently she read aloud my parts in my 
plays — made of comedy, mock tragedy and of 
tragedy, comedy; with Blanche Metz brushing 
her hair and serving as audience. A loud ap- 
preciative audience! 

Baby had followers. The best boys in the 
town. The older ones, too. She treated them 
heartlessly, harshly. Rather like some one 
luring home a little unresisting dog and giving 
it then some cruel unexpected blow. 

Sometimes she brought Donald. Her pleas- 
ure was to leave him alone with me. In Sodom 
Donald's gardens were visited and inspected 
by older wiser farmers with amazement. 

Donald would say: "Mr. Thomas Carlyle 
says, 'Produce. In God's name produce.' ** 
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And he labored. He held the Good Fairy 
his grandfather had promised should look after 
him was winning for him over the witch of 
Sodom. She controlled the evil spirits of the 
land. Poor old Don's poor little boy! In his 
farming clothes I felt only kinder toward him. 
Donald's summer labor was necessary, too; 
old Don had left only money enough for his 
start at the university. 

Now and then luckily I could give Donald 
a word from Mama. 

She would write : "Tell the boy he is doing 
right — " or, "That boy is going to get on." 

I said : "You promised Mama to own a bank 
you know, some day." 

We laughed, Donald faintly. 

He said : "Yes. A bank was full of money, 
you see. Gran'dad always wanted me to be 
rich—" 

I asked: "How are you going to get rich, 
Donald?" 

That day Donald looked softly up into the 
branches above the hammock. 

He said: "Ruskin says that man is richest 
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who has the widest helpful influence over the 
lives of others." 

Frequently Donald dealt a little blow like 
this. He was no doubt thinking of the Irish 
— his people. He wrote upon the Irish situa- 
tion and published his writings; receiving 
money for this too. 

I said : "But don't you want to make a lot 
of money ?" 

He should not disappoint my mother now. 
He read my thought. He said : "She expects 
more of me than just getting money. It is 
not the all important — " 

I said: "Yes, it is. You can't like being 
poor. Only a great deal is enough. Don't 
you want a great deal then?" 

He thrust his chin. Almost fiercely he said : 
"Yes!" 

But he seemed angered with this wanting 
money — with me^ so urgently wishing him to 
want money. He left the hammock. He 
stopped, looking round. 

He said: "Tell your grandfather this for 
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me. I want to trade him my fifteen for his 
ten acres in lower Sodom," 

Curiously I said: "Why do you want to 
trade?" 

He said : "To experiment. I have wagered 
I can cultivate that piece of his. I will turn 
the goats on to that brush." He smiled and 
said: "I want the hill, too^ for my Grood 
Fairy's table — ^and bath. Your grandfather 
gets my fifteen ; five acres cleared." 

It was the fight in Donald, this will to take 
over and conquer more and more difficult land. 
Some surprising thing I guessed he had wag- 
ered the farmers to grow. The hill was a soft 
green mound upon Grandpa's boggy acresL 
Qut of it jutted sometimes faint streams. Five 
cleared acres meant more to him, Grandpa 
thought, than a table and murky bath sO 
needed by Donald for his Good Fairy. Yes, 
Grandpa, Grandma believed, was a little mad 
on the matter of land — ^any land, so that it 
was more. Thanks to Cromwell's behavior. 
But Grandpa himself was disappointed in his 
Sodom holding. Donald, so expert now, had 
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nowhere traced coal in Sodom. And a trade 
always stirred Grandpa. So Donald's Good 
Fairy got her table and bath and he turned 
the goats in. Every day Grandpa went over 
his new possession, seeking slyly sign of some 
secret treasure of the earth carelessly passed 
over by the CyBriens — by young Donald with 
his growing knowledge. 



Chapter XV 



CASTLE DANGEROUS 



T^HE days went on and on into weeks, 
* months, and Grandma did not walk 
round — sometimes did not leave her bed 
though this she said was to humor old Doc* 
Baby was little at home. The actor had come 
to town; in advance of his company and had 
promised Baby a part. Rather because I was 
there where Baby, to repay in a small measure 
Grandma's adoring love, should have been. 
Grandma treated me at times a little coldly; 
politely, a little like a guest. 

To Rosalie she would say worriedly: "Pa- 
tricia must think me a great one keeping 
Zephyr here." 

Rosalie for her part thought Patricia her- 
self should come^ her old mother an invalid 
now. Anyway, she guessed Zephyr was not 
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too greatly missed in the West. Rosalie was 
bitter because George — ^actually he had secretly 
done without things to manage that ticket — 
had gone west unknown to her, courageously 
to prepare a future for his son and failed to 
get even the slightest start from his sister-in- 
law, now with this influential and wealthy 
husband. 

Marveling, Rosalie said: "She expects 
George to pay her back the money for sending 
him home! And he is trying to. He saves 
something every week though he earns so lit- 
tle. I don't know what she did to him out 
west. He is not the same." 

Mama's letters could only urge me to re- 
main. To keep up what I had learned; to 
study my plays; act them every day. I need 
not worry about her. And Kitty Sumer had 
married in China! She had her own matters 
to think about now, for a time! 

There would be a little under-note of 
anxiety — ipipatient questions I omitted to read 
Grandma from the letters. Mama did love me ! 
In spite of her happiness, her greater security 
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in my absence, still Mama planned for me. 
And what was Baby doing? Mama wished 
she might come, but she could hardly leave Mr. 
Shelley. Really she could not. Could she ? He 
seemed to keep her more and more from every 
one, everything — ^to himself. I replied always 
that she could not indeed. And finally with 
the cold autumn almost here in the East — ^no, 
she must not come ! 

I had had a letter from Mr. Cripsiano. And 
a new little play, the particular part with in- 
structions for study, marked. And frequently 
came a letter from Christopher Varr. Chris 
had not yet dropped into anything. 

Grandma's blue eyes sank more deeply in 
their dark setting. Their look at times, chilled 
my heart. Mama had to know in spite of my 
unwillingness to intrude upon her happiness. 
A whole month Grandma had not left her bed. 
Money was Mama's answer to my letter and 
a great physician arrived from Chicago. My 
grandmother, he said, would recover with 
care, tenderness and time. She must stay in 
bed. He held a consultation; left instructions 
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with Doc Madden. With Grandma and 
Grandpa, Doc discussed the great physician. 
Baby burst upon them in imitation of his 
splendid manner, his stem questioning tone — 
giving them the excuse they welcomed to 
laugh. And lessened the gravity of the hour. 
Time. She must have time. 

For me Baby had a little look. Baby was 
indeed not without purpose. She was mis- 
chievously determined to interrupt all progress 
for me — her purpose was to overtake, to push 
on before me to success. In appearance so 
fragile, she was made of steel, finely. Her 
actor's name was Professor Claude. He had 
no company. He got them up. With Baby's 
help he was getting one up here. 

She said tauntingly : "I do not ever wish to 
go west. I shall go straight to New York 
City! Mama could not keep me a secret in 
the house from my new papa." 

How she should love telling him just to see 
his face! 

How silly he must be too — ^such a middle- 
aged man so greatly in love! She asked me 
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teasing questions. Might there not be with 
those upturning eyes of the photograph a lit- 
tle Japanese or something brown in our new 
papa? And had I not cried when I could not 
please with my acting our new papa? Baby 
came back with these questions, a mocking re- 
turn for my confidences. 

Grandma obeyed the great physician. She 
lay in bed. The cjunning song-bird from Mex- 
ico hanging in her window she believed was 
more brilliant in voice when alone with her — 
wooed her as a lover. I read and acted at her 
bedside. I remembered Mr. Shelley's teaching 
— ^tried hearing, seeing myself through his 
critical eyes. I thought of Mr. Cripsiano. 
Cripsiano who had made me cry. I threw 
myself ardently into passages from Stella, a 
part over which he had despaired for me. I 
told myself hopefully I was doing better. 

One day, rehearsing Stella^ I read : "I have 
been mistaken. My mistake will cause us both 
suffering, Michael — ^but forgive me. It is bet- 
ter to find it out now. I — do not love you." 

Stella here is lying. She loves Michael pas- 
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sionately. She thinks he desires the wealthy 
Helen. I repeated — "I do not love you !" 

Baby came unexpectedly into the room, sail- 
ing like a little silver boat on smooth water. 
She stood looking at me; disapprovingly. 

She said : "Listen. Here is Stella ! *I have 
been mistaken ' " 

And Baby struggled for breath — a, little 
silent hidden struggle still to be detected — for 
breath to go on. She went on. 

" ' It is better to find it out now. I 

do not love you.' " 

This Stella quite clearly was lying. Her 
heart was breaking with love while she freed 
her lover. And with all her love she threw 
him mocking glances of contempt. Contempt 
was in her voice — laughter forced by pride, 
trembling with tears. 

Baby gave me a look. To Grandma she said : 

"Zizi is so nice — so nice. Always so gentle 
and truthful." 

And she mimicked me, exaggerating my 
ways, my soft speech, my broad "a's" taken 
from Chris. I laughed. Grandma, too. I was 
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hurt and yet — ^I wished Cripsiano might see 
this Stella. I wilshed Mr. Shelley might have 
this stuff that was Baby, to work upon. 

Suddenly the vision of them together came 
before me. The flashing look of each. And 
Baby impudently saying : "Why, it is my own 
Mama you have married, Mr. Shelley — my 
Mama!" 

It seemed well that Baby's decision was en- 
tirely against ever going west. 

She finished Stella and said: "Grandpa 
will take you to Sodom this afternoon to see 
your beau, Zizi !" 

Grandma said: "Beau? It is not a nice 
thing to say. Baby. Zephyr has no beau." 

Teasingly Baby said: "Zizi is in love with 
him. But she is so nice ! She hides her feel- 
ings, always. He is in love with Zizi!" 

This disturbed Grandma. She said: 

"Very soon now — Zizi will be going back 
to her mother." 

Grandpa took me to Sodom frequently. In 
his cart behind Bridget, his dappled fat pony. 
She was the purchase Mama had directed him 
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to make since my return. Bridget loved vic- 
iously to run away with Grandpa and me. 

We rode through the wild valley of Sodom 
along shallow little winding streams. Over 
the land that would not yield for the farmer; 
up over the hills and gazed back at our 
crooked trail. All round was the wood, dense 
and frightening to be lost in — ^alluring in wild 
beauty. We came in sight of Donald's 
shanty, nearly hidden beneath starry spraying 
clematis. King Anguish, old Don's goat, a 
particular, favored goat, was in the yard. 
Anguish was a kid when old Don died. Inside 
Donald was packing, going back this afternoon 
to college. 

Behind my grandfather I saw myself as I 
must have appeared to Donald in his shanty ' 
door. Beautiful, gracious, coming in charity 
and with becoming humbleness. I waited for 
the moment — he was in his books ; did not see 
me. He closed the book and said humorously, 
politely: "Come in. Welcome to Castle 
Dangerous V 

He had always called the shanty Castle Dan- 
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gerous. He seemed hardly to see me. He 
thrust out his chin, plunged into the Irish sit- 
uation with Grandpa. He spoke of the care of 
King Anguish too — ^at this giving me a sud- 
den, laughing look. All the time he was getting 
his belongings into a small trunk. 

The shanty was like a neat play-house now. 
Pleasant to be in; I imagined games. Donald 
had improved the inside. His pictures on the 
new whitewashed walls were a sweet Madonna 
with pointed fingers, the poets Byron and 
Moore, a famous pugilist. One wall was 
only book-shelves, crowded. 

My grandfather said: "Bring out your 
trunk to the cart and lock your door. We'll 
leave you at the station, my boy !" 

Donald looked now fully at me. 

I said gladly — glad to be kind ! "Yes. The 
seat will hold three. And there is a place be- 

» 

hind for strapping on the trunk." 

He locked the shanty and parted from old 
Anguish with affection. Going along he told 
me of the Enchantress he and Grandpa held to 
be in the wood. Was she enchanting then, I 
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wondered ? Beyond description Donald vowed^ 
He peered into the forest ; Bridget arched her 
neck, and seeming alarmed here, tried to run 
away. 

Finally there was only a moment at the 
station. 

I said: "I feel I ought to be going, too. I 
shall soon. Soon Zizi Flower will be in New 
York—" 

He said: "Zizi Flower! I see it in letters 
shining like the stars." 

His certainty of my future was sweet, fed 
my sometimes weakening faith. 

I said : "We shall look out for Anguish. And 
any messages for my mother you may send to 
me." And to be more generous too I said : "I 
shall write you sometimes." 

He said: "Good. Thanks." Shook my 
hand, thrust his chin, and jumped for the train. 

I was left behind. I felt queerly a loss. It 
was because I should have been going, too. 
Donald as he looked to-day, stepping upon the 
train with his rushing grown-up air — in his 
worldly clothes — there was something about 
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him. His manner said : "I leave all this behind 
me." The shanty. Anguish, — ^myself ! I would 
hurry home to study. 

Blanche Metz was there assisting Baby to 
make a wreath of g^een for her yellow hair for 
the evening's entertainment Professor Claude 
was giving a reading. Baby would assist. She 
was going to give Stella. The professor 
wished to begin a class. 

Blanche said : 'T see^ Zizi, you are going with 
Kid O'Brien. Fighting Irish — ^smarty Irish. 
And so poor — " 

Baby said : "Yes. What would Mama say ? 
Zizi ! Kid O'Brien !" 

She pretended horror. 

I was startled, horrified, too. I recovered 
hearing Baby laugh. It was only her mischief. 
But this common person — this Metz. 

I said: "Fighting Irish — smarty Irish! 
Yes. The best blood of Ireland too." 

Old O'Brien had told Grandpa. They had 
talked of their aristocratic ancestry. And 
Grandpa had once told me. 



I 
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I said : "There still remains on the bank of 
the River Suir, County Tipperary, the ruin of 
the beautiful monastery — Holy Cross Abbey 
built by Donald O'Brien— Don, The Red! 
King of Limerick! Just before the surrender 
of Rory O'Connor, the last Donald O'Brien 
to be King of Limerick surrendered to Henry 
Second of England. These men — dead fight- 
ing kings — ^are the ancestors of Donald." 

Blanchfe had listened. Baby, too, though 
poised to dance away. 

I said: "Poor! Do not call such a person 
poor !" 

I should myself give up thinking of Donald 
as poor — ^think of him as Prince of Thomond. 
I was glad to recall this now, that Grandpa 
had told me. 

I hurried away to the bedside of my grand- 
mother. Who were they — frivolous Baby and 
her outrageous Metz to understand behavior 
such as mine ? 

Grandma welcomed me with her look. Ros- 
alie wa$ there complaining, crying a little. 
She thought, after all, George had been a fool 
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stealing away out west. What could he have 
done to anger Patricia so? She sent them 
nothing. And how had she influenced George ? 
For the only thing he had ever stuck to doing 
was now. Saving to pay her back ! Working 
and saving. He seemed afraid not to. And 
now Rosalie had a greater need than ever. 
Another baby was expected. 

Sometimes I told myself I had never been 
away. It was a dream. So often I had used 
to dream of going — of being with my mother 
in the West. But I had never wakened to the 
house seeming smaller — a little stuffy — 
Grandma touched this way as the first cruel 
frost touched her late autumn flowers. 

It was something not being forgotten by 
Mr. Cripsiano. His letters said he was get- 
ting well. Writing a play. Suppose I, after 
all, were not delaying — ^were developing. 
Suppose some day I should act in the play of 
Cripsiano with Cripsiano, the lovely unusual 
young girl he was creating ! Was this only the 
encouragement of Mr. Cripsiano's kindness? 
Cripsiano was never kind. This hope he of- 
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fered me was hope of Cripsiano's, too. I 
grasped and clung to it fondly, desperately. 

I had besides, the letters of Chris. A 
strange thing had happened. Pootles had 
died. Bertie now was Earl of Mormarsh. He 
could do with the money, too ! Poor Pootles ! 
Shockingly sudden — ^apoplexy! Awful blow 
to the Gaiety. Chris wrote ungrieving. 

Christmas Donald again was at home. He 
was ill in his shanty. Beautiful Sodom lay 
under a cold blanket of spotless white. Bridget 
sped over the glistening roads trailing us — 
Grandpa and me — ^behind in the cart now on 
runners. Smoke spouted from the chimney 
of Castle Dangerous. 

I had again that consciousness, as I stood in 
Donald's doorway, of being to him rather a 
lovely and welcome vision. A benefactress of 
sweetness and good cheer. I had brought 
broth to-day and new bread which pleasantly 
to astonish Grandma — I could not be acting all 
the time — I had learned to make from Sara 
Crewe. 
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Donald lay on his couch — 3, face flushed, a 
voice hardly audible. I had a little thrill of 
joy. It was for the service I was doing him. 

He said: "Come in. Have chairs." 

He looked at me now — sl long look. I 
caught my breath. Such an odd sensation. 
He was letting himself see me this time in his 
doorway. He rose on his elbow, holding his 
throat to speak. It was to Grandpa, the Irish 
situation, some articles of his accepted now by 
leading New York periodicals! Not what I 
had expected from him ; not somehow it seemed 
what he with his look had meant to speak 
about. 

Another time I came and he made me feel 
this way again. Over my Christmas gift, a 
little book of verse. I took it from my muff. 
He put out his hand, almost had covered 
mine. The gesture ended in a customary 
thrust at the front lock of his brown hair. 

He said: "Thanks. You are very kind, 

* 

Zizi. Thanks very much." 

Kind I Yes, I had meant to be kind. Kind- 
ness was the object of my visits. But not to 
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seem conscious. I sat beside his couch. 
Grandpa had gone to inspect King Anguish — 
he dwelt now in more contentment with a new 
mate, Mrs. Fay. 

Kind! Was Donald's- voice a little mock- 
ing ? Had he received away at college costlier 
gifts? Others, too, I knew were kind to 
Donald. 

With a little shock it came to me the Donald 
of my charity was a Donald I imagined. Boy 
of long ago. This young man, with his dream 
moods, fierce moods^ world of his own, did 
not need my pity. He, too, walked alone. 
Proudly, independently; dwelling in his future. 
He was apart from his humble surroundings. 
He only tolerated me for my mother. I was 
indignant, vexed, a little dazed. 

There was greeting in Donald's voice with 
my grandfather's return. 

He asked : "How is she — ^le Fay ?" 

He had a humorous, relieved, man to man 
manner. I was eager to go. 

But the helplessness of the sick. A man 
especially it seemed. And could I be less 
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charitable because of this one's independence, 
less gracious? As well should I become less 
beautiful because he failed to see. His lonely- 
state tormented me. I would go again. 

And so again I paused in the shanty door- 
way. But Donald was up — ^gone. I had 
brought him a gay gift — an Indian blanket 
from Grandma and his couch was empty. He 
came presently, in sweater, cap and mittens, 
his high clear color now, made by the rush of 
cold wind. He was a little boy again. 

He said : "I have been out looking for the 
Enchantress." 

He was out playing and I had thought him 
ill, alone. 

Haughtily I said : "I supposed her dead in 
the snow." 

He said : "Snow can not kill the warm spirit 
of my Enchantress. Her beauty lives forever 
in my heart — " 

He touched his heart with playful exaggera- 
tion. He looked at me. 

He said : "There are things about her— -she 
wounds me nearly to death. She spurs me: to 
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worldly greed. It is the way of the 
Enchantress." 

He might have been mocking at me. But 
he dreamed away. I felt forgotten. Grandpa 
suddenly broke into his habitual happy, little 
songful air. "And the darkies stayed ho— 
home." 

I disliked the Enchantress idea. To Donald 
she seemed a very real person — in spite of his 
fun. After this holiday he would not come 
again until spring. And I might be gone ! 



Chapter XVI 

THE WITCHES AT WORK 

SPRING ! Always it had brought me some 
special happiness. Spring and lilacs. My 
grandmother grew better. The great physician 
came again from Chicago. He held consulta- 
tion with old Doc Madden. Through this con- 
nection with the great man from Chicago Doc 
himself had taken on greatness. He purchased 
an electric runabout in time to meet the great 
doctor — to wait before our door. 

As I passed him the splendid fee — sent for 
him by my mother — the doctor said: "Have 
her up every day. Outdoors. Sunshine. No 
vexations. Love. Care. She will be with you 
a good while yet." 

Love. Care. She had given so much. Yet 
who would come now into my place? For 
there was a letter from Cripsiano. And a 
manuscript of his play — Mademoiselle Cleo. I 
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was to memorize. To employ my intellect, upon 
which of course he could count entirely as he 
counted upon my youth, beauty. For the rest 
he would one way or another get it out of me. 
Would give me everj'- chance. For Cleo, in 
spite of my failings, I had been the inspiration. 
Would I obey his written instructions for sum- 
mer study ? Would I leave my duties as nurse 
— for no matter what, the old may not live 
forever — and arrive in New York with 
August? Early August. 

The old may not live forever — ^how cruel! 
This was Mr. Cripsiano ; cruelty ! But I must 
go. New York! All that Mama had hoped 
for me. All that I must prove myself against 
the day when Mr. Shelley might know. There 
would a way open by August^ Mama wrote. I 
had a singing in my heart. 

Donald, too, said a way would open. He 
was enthusiastic. Here was my chance to ful- 
fill the hopes of my mother. Baby was an 
imp ! But — Donald it seemed, too, had a touch 
of cruelty — the way of the young was too often 
ingratitude. The way of the old — to die. 
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Grandma should not be left to die. There 
was my Cousin Betty. Betty, still older than 
I, might come. And for so much, a good deal, 
every week. 

Donald said: "Ah, yes. You will buy her 
love, Zizi. What money won't do!" 

How he exasperated sometimes; made me 
wish to cry. If ever I cried — I, Zizi Flower, 
to cry for — any one ! 

It was not an unwelcome suggestion of 
Donald's that I act for him a bit of Mademoi- 
selle Cleo. We were upon a little hill — on the 
land my grandfather had traded to Donald. 
It was thickly dotted now with busy goats — 
nipping the stubborn growth of brush. Culti- 
vating for Donald. He threw down his hat, 
standing, his back to a tree. His expectant 
eyes urged me on. I threw myself into Cleo. 
I did him bit after bit. I paused to hear his 
praise. 

It came. Wave upon wave his flattery 
rolled over me — suffocating me sweetly. His 
eyes danced upon me with admiration, small 
devils in their blazing points of light. 
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He said: "Wonderful girl! Wonderful, 
wonderful Zizi Flower!" 

Slowly; I began feeling cold. Truth sickenly 
came to me. My Cleo did not deserve this 
commendation. This praise — these last admir- 
ing words in this ringing tone did not echo 
truth. Remembering what my mother wished^ 
he forced this praise. Nothing was real but 
the dancing devils in his eyes that played upon 
my face. Ah! How I needed to cry. I 
looked away, caught up my hat and ran ; ran 
madly to where my grandfather talked land 
with a man who had no faith in redeeming 
any of Sodom— with or without goats. I hated 
Donild. 

Baby, too, studied Mademoiselte Cleo. And 
having her lines perfect, she rehearsed with 
her absurd Professor Claude. Though she 
mimicked this Claude she gave him her money 
for lessons I knew. 

She said: "Zizi — so nice^ so nice — Cleo is 
a washerwoman's daughter!" 

I said : **Cleo is a historical character. She 
becomes educated and at last a lady.** 
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Wisely Baby said: "A lady — there is more 
to her than that." 

But Baby should not discourage me. The 
fierce flattery of Donald was better than 
Baby's doubting insinuations. I avoided being 
overheard rehearsing. Hid my manuscript. 
But Baby knew it all— even the Guido to be 
played by Mr. Cripsiano. August was nearer. 
Grandma could get round. Betty promised 
to come for so much — quite a good deal — a 
week. But Grandma must have love, care! 

I did not hate Donald. He angered me. 
But I-r-Zizi Flower could still be patient ; gen- 
erous. Continually I rode with my grandfather 
to Sodom. Donald's shanty door always open 
still, somehow — sometimes I felt he shut me 
out. Why, I wondered. Yet I went in. Went 
with little offerings— delicacies to eat, knick- 
knacks of decorations. 

Politely he said : "Thanks. Thanks, Zizi !" 
Always. 

There was something. But nothing could 
remove completely the bond between us that 
was my mother. I clung to that. 
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Patiently I heard the gossiping tale of 
Blanche Metz. 

She said : "After all your beau, Zizi, Fight- 
ing Kid O'Brien, is looking for a better chance. 
Now he has Nancy Vedder's little new auto 
standing outside the shanty. Nancy goes to 
Sodom after wild flowers. That's what she 
says." And Blanche laughed, offensively. 

Nancy Vedder had come lately to town. 
She was a sweet little dark girl. And quite 
rich. Donald, Blanche said, had been twice 
to her parties and danced. 

Baby said^ persisting in her idea of teasing 
me : "But he loves Zizi. She loves him." 

And she waltzed very slowly round and 
round. 

It pleased me now that Baby should defy 
her Metz. Baby spoke gutturally to her in 
German. 

I heard hopefully Donald's news of his sum- 
mer position — one he had desired with the 
Chicago firm. With this he was getting 
mining experience actually. I wrote the news 
to my mother. Again I remained and saw 
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Donald go to his new position. Yes. Boys 
had the best of it. 

But presently Donald returned. Baby 
brought and left him with me in the swing 
beneath the apple tree. 

She said, dancing away : "He does not like 
hunting in mines. He likes goats better!" 

Donald smiled. He threw down his hat, 
dreamed away. It was a fierce dream. A 
battle going on there. His collar rolled back 
like the poet Byron's. His brown neck and 
head rose with defiance. His clothes seemed 
to cover more than ever a frame of iron. 

I asked : "Why have you come back ?" 

He said: "I don't want to work for that 
Chicago crowd!" 

I said : "But you began. And they paid you 
well, you said. You even went so far as Mis- 
souri for them to report on zinc and lead." 

Donald said, shaking his head fiercely: "I 
can not shape my report to oblige them. They 
are only on the edge of a mineral zone. I can 
not report they occupy it — ^as they wish me to 
do ! Not at any wage." 
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Again I said : "But if they pay you a good 
deal — can't you report the way they wish?'' 

After a long odd look, Donald said : "Zizi ! 
You don't know what you are talking about !" 

His look was one no one had ever given me 
before. Almost a look of dislike. 

I said : "Perhaps I do not. But I know this ! 
You do not care to succeed. To get rich ! You 
wish to live always in — sl shanty." 

I returned his look, putting into mine all that 
his eyes had said to me — and more. I allowed 
Donald to go. 

I had not known my grandfather was behind 
the swing — ^he came round holding a young 
robin rescued in time from Tinker, the neigh- 
bor's wicked cat. Grandpa looked at me, too; 
he had heard. His eyes were not quite ap- 
proving but they were tolerant, gentle. Some- 
thing else was in them, too — he sang softly at 
last over the robin his favorite air : "And the 
darkies stayed ho — home." 

In the night there was a storm. Wind beat 
and bent the trees. The heavens opened with 
flashes of fire, sheets of glistening rain. Baby, 
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shivering, crept to Grandma, afraid; a soft 
docile Baby. Grandpa in his oil-skins pre- 
sented himself to the storm, looking toward 
Sodom. 

He said: "The witches are at work over 
there. God help the lad and the Irish shanty 
this night !'* 

I felt gladly there was no hope for the 
Enchantress. Over there the black sky seemed 
suddenly on fire. Trees were being uprooted 
with tortured moans. Lashings of fury 
blasted the earth. 

Morning came, calm and refreshing. Grand- 
pa returned from Sodom with a grave face. 
The Good Fairy's table had been blasted apart ! 
The shanty had been carried away. Some 
goats were injured — not King Anguish though. 
He stood in with the witches. And le Fay 
looked very wise this morning. The gardens 
— some were imdamaged. Others were no 
npre. Donald ? I spoke of him last and then 
only not to seem too callous. He was busy 
bringing the shanty back to its foundation. 
Hurt ? Not a bit. He was looking as gay, as 
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wise as le Fay. Oh, they o£ Sodom had seen 
the witches at work last night. And Donald's 
Good Fairy's table had been blasted apart! 

Baby said: "He is not hurt, Zizi. Your 
beau is safe." 

Grandma said : "Hush — ^hush such talk." 

She looked at me now searchingly. Grandpa 
was undisturbed — ^his attention amusingly en- 
gaged rather by Baby's insinuating talk. He 
sang: "The darkies — " 

Speaking of me to Grandma he had said: 
"Time enough — ^time enough another year to 
send the girl away." 

Something though of that storm had touched 
Donald. I had glimpses of him. He was now 
entirely in a dream. The Prince of Thomond 
did not fight. His eyes shone like lamps from 
another world — saw no one. He must have 
been given some glimpse by the witches of 
Sodom — ^perhaps into the storm they planned 
next. Grandpa shook his head over this notion 
of mine. 

He said: "I see it. Something is up with 
the lad." 
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At last suddenly Donald came and demanded 
his acres back — Grandpa to take his. 

Grandpa said: "Ah! Your Good Fairy's 
table and bath are no more." 

Donald said pettishly: "Enough of that 

dirty water is running all over the place. But 

it is not that After all, I just do not care 
about any more for cultivation." 

As though ever Donald so lightly abandoned 
a plan. 

Grandpa said: "You want to trade back 
then, Donald. I will consider it." 

He was half teasing, puzzled. Donald was 
pressing. I had remained out of the room but 
I heard. His tone was urgent, suddenly be- 
yond control. 

Grandpa said: "Very well, my boy!" He 
was indulgent with Donald, took a certain 
pride in him. Still Grandpa delayed. Donald 
came again. They went away talking. 
Grandpa's air hinting at a little mystery now 
of his own. He, too, might have had some 
secret with the witches. 
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Unaccountably some^ weight hung upon my 
•days that should have been only speeding and 
golden. The very hour was fixed for my de- 
parture. Already Cripsiano was in New York. 

Mama had written: "We will be there to 
meet you, Zizi, It is business, too, for Mr. 
Shelley with that great millionaire mining man 
Mr. Tobias Todd—" 

Christopher Varr promised to be there; 
Bertie, now Earl of Mormarsh^ would be 
going on to England. Almost my career had 
begun. 

Baby only treated with her gay ridicule my 
waiting opportunity, I going so eagerly out to 
meet it. 

She said: ''How proud of Zizi, Mama is 
expecting to be." 

She called Mr. Cripsiano funny names. 
And judging his speech by his letters g^ve us 
mimicry of him. She repeated his hotel 
address, affecting to be awed by its magnifi- 
cence. The probability of her listening 
absurdly concealed in some unlikely place, of 
her popping upon me, confidently flaunting 
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deo, hindered my rehearsals ; vexed, made me 
self-conscious. Patience was required of me 
now — doubly. 

Secret and mysterious she was with busy 
hours in her room, Blanche Metz sewing faith- 
fully. I was tormented for Grandma. For 
Baby — ^Baby somehow was going to come out 
ahead. People might suffer for her — Baby 
herself would not suffer. 

Of Grandpa I asked: "Have you traded 
back with Donald?'' 

Surprising me, Grandpa said with his 
shrewdest manner: "I am not, after all, the 
fool to give back the fifteen acres traded for 
ten." 

But his shrewdness was the oddest. His 
eyts smiled at me. He had been going about 
with a stranger in checked clothes. Every 
day they went to Sodom. And Grandpa had 
made his decision. 

He said : "Come. Ride with me to Sodom. 
I shall settle the trading matter with the lad. 
And my girl will see the wonders worked that 
night by the witches." 
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I had been too busy. Hardly wished, hardly 
dared to go. This I could call my farewell. 

The shanty had a pert angle now. Castle 
Dangerous ! I laughed. The chimney belched 
smoke like an engine. I softened a little. 
Donald remained. Here in this absurd shanty. 
I was going out to greatness. No matter 
what he said. If in some way — a way he ap- 
proved — ^money enough could be had, Donald 
would have found his happiness in a castle 
that was real. I knew. 

He was not at home. Grandpa went to find 
him. 

I thought presently of the Enchantress. 
Her haunts in the biggest wood. Grandpa did 
not return. I walked slowly by the path — ^left 
it and went toward the puddin' stone. With 
another I would scratch upon it my name — 
Zizi Flower. The Enchantress should find it 
— and Donald. Trees flung by the storm were 
everywhere. I sat down resting; thinking — 
of Cleo. Some everlasting flowers were here. 
I was determined to think of MademoiseUe 
Cleo. I chose the small sharp scratching stone 
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and started on. But I did not find the puddin' 
stone^ I kept on. Mushrooms in unexpected 
patches gave out a strong smell beneath my 
feet. Trees came marching to meet me. I 
held out my arms, getting a floating feeling as 
I went rushing, leaping over boggy places, 
stumps^ low stCMies, through brush. I sat down 
to rest. I had come greatly too far. There 
was no familiar bush or tree — ^no sign of the 
puddin' stone. Round me was a mossy car- 
pet. The red berries of deadly night^ade 
glistened in the greenery like drops of Uood. 
The Enchantress might come — ^jealously. 
Little scurrying sounds and chatterings were 
about me. Some heavy scent came on the hot 
wind. I was ptetsantly drowsy. 

Perhaps the Enchantress was working^ 
some spell. I laughed at my absurdity. But 
I would keep my wits. Leave her a gift; the 
tiny gold horseshoe in my collar. I poshed it 
beneath a stone in the moss. I hurried to re- 
turn the way I had come*. But I did not come 
out as I expected; l^ another w^ I liad 
returned to the patch of moss. YeSj^ here waa 
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the horseshoe beneath the stone. This was the 
well-known sign of being lost. I waited some 
time — to become familiar with all about here. 
I started again, calmly. A great while and 
still I failed to find my way out. I had not, 
though, circled back to the spot of the 
Enchantress' gift. I rested. There were little 
green frogs and hidden no doubt — snakes. I 
set out again. Rested. I was lost. I called. 
The wood echoed. Some queer bird sang 
sadly— a lost sound. I called louder, louder. 
Only echoes. Useless. I hurried this way and 
that. Sat down, waiting, calling. The echoing 
voice so frightened, chilled me. The sun 
seemed gone down. Soon it would be black 
in here. 

Never before had I been really afraid of the 
wood. But never had I ventured far in the 
wood at Sodom. Never had I been lost. That 
explained why I was crying. I told myself 
who I was — Zephyr who walked alone. Never 
afraid! I ran wildly. It grew darker in the 
wood. Great new sounds pursued me. I 
pitched ahead — fell headlong. Something cold 
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ran over my hand. Rising to my knees I 
shrieked high and far with all the dread terror 
I had ever had of Sodom. 

There was an answer: "Com — ^i — ^n — g — " 
It was a singing shout — a man's young voice, 
sweet, familiar tenor, like music. "Com — 
1— n— g— '* 

Sobbing I ran leaping ahead toward the 
sound — ran blindly. 

"Zizi !" Donald said, with a great shout. 

I hardly saw— only knew he was there. I 
could not stop. My arms were outstretched 
as when I ran floating toward the marching 
trees. I stumbled; caught myself. Pulled 
myself up. Suddenly I reached out, touched, 
clung to a tree. 

Donald said over and over: "There, there, 
little Zizi!" 

He stood close. All the unshed tears of my 
life were flooding upon me. 

Donald said: "Sit down — here on the 
puddin' stone — " 

There it was ! But I clung to the little tree. 
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So close, Donald was almost one with it. He 
touched my hair: *There, there 1" more and 
more softly, he said. 

I was sure he smiled the little smile that 
invited. If I let go the tree the smile would 
vanish — the wall he had let down would go 
up again round him, shutting me out. My 
head bowed against the tree — Donald so close, 
still, I could hear his heart beat. I thought of 
my future — Zizi Flower seemed to go passing 
by on a vanishing cloud throwing a laughing 
kiss to me. Or was this Baby ? I let her go. 

"Zizi," Donald said. "Your grandfather 
has played a great trick on me." 

I sat at last on the puddin' stone. Donald 
sat down beside me. He put down his head 
close to mine. 

He said: "But perhaps never again in this 
world need I be scorned for lack of riches. I 
shan't be pitied, by even those as fair as Zizi, 
for my poverty. Fighting O'Brien — Irish" — 
he sighed — ^**I shall always be." 

I said : "Scorn you because you are not rich ? 
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Pityjoa?* I Izi^iied : '^I doo't care whether 
joa are rkfa or poor ! Pity you — ^E>oiiaId« de- 
scgfwfed from The Red, Kii^ of limerick?^ 

Suddenly I could not look aw^ from his 
icd-hrown eyes. From their ^^nrfcling pcHnts 
they canght fire, burning' upon me in the gath- 
ering dosk, scDTching^ me fike flame, accnsii^. 
I gazed back; gathered my forces mightily for 
deniaL No words came. Sk>wly he smiled. 

I said : Tkmald, what do you mean? What 
was my grandfathers trick on you?" 

'^e promised to trade me back my fifteen 
and take his ten. I was tC)o eager. Your 
grandfather brought that chedced suit from 
Chicago and took him over the land — ** 

I said sharply: "Coal cm the fifteen?" 

Donald smiled queerly. He said: ''So you 
think that way of me, Zizi ?* 

I reflected : "No. Oh, Donald, na Coal on 
the ten — ^you were gi^"ing it back.*' 

He laughed- He said: "The Good Fairy's 
table was blasted apart I stood mourning her 
loss. I dropped the match from my ^pe and 
what do you think happened then, Zizi?*' 
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I half feared this was the beginning of a 
fairy tale. But I asked: "What?" 

Donald said: "A queer little blue flame 
caught from my match and burned away there. 
A fissure — ^petroleum gas, Zizi ! And the land 
rightfully belongs to your grandfather." 

I said: "It is something as good as finding 
coal? It makes you rich? And that is why 
my grandfather when he found out would not 
take it back ?" 

Donald nodded. I was bewildered. Men, 
young and old, were queer folk. 

Donald said: "That checked-suit man of 
your grandfather's from Chicago is going to 
drill!" He sighed. 

Donald was probably rich. Grandpa had 
forced him to keep the riches and had gone 
about with shrewd looks at me, singing, "The 
darkies — ^* So Donald was not to fail Mama's 
predictions. But what of myself? My mind, 
like the snows, covered and conquered little 
fires in my heart. I had, only for a moment, 
forgotten*. I rose. I remembered Zizi Flower. 



PART FOUR 
Chapter XVII 

THE REAL CLEO 

I STARED from the great hotel window, 
down into the New York street blasting all 
day in heat I was bewildered, weary ; with a 
lost feeling to-day. I thought of my adventure 
in the wood of Sodom, Still, there in spite of 
my fright I was sure of finding myself; of 
being found. But now— 

In the sitting-room' Mama in her most en- 
gaging manner chatted with Mr. Shelley's 
caller, Mr. Tobias Todd, the mining man of 
New York who had so many millions. I was 
glad of Mr. Todd to-day, so little, old; so 
important a gentleman. Glad of some one to 
share the responsibility of the Shelleys' long 
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journey from the West. Some other reason 
than myself. 

For Mama, though, I was enough. Her 
doubts were entirely gone. Her fears for me. 
No stretch of years lay ahead, nor even 
months. Only days we counted now. And 
my career had begun. My debut was at hand. 

I went back, to our first talks of my future 
on the stage. Her hopes, her sudden fears 
whispered in the night. To my own frequent 
and haunting fright of failing my mother — 
rising on my pillow in the misty dawn to gaze 
at her sleeping beside me like another little 
girl. My vows I would not fail her. 

Mr. Tobias Todd was going. His sharp 
voice, old, uncertain, softened to honeyed 
sweetness, became young while he spoke to 
Mama. She was accepting for them in her 
best company manner — ^always forming behind 
it her opinion delightfully to be given later of 
the guest — Mr. Todd's invitation for the 
theater. She was in her light mood, gay. And 
she made me think of Baby. 

iThe door closed behind Mr. Todd, 
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Mama said: "A hard day, Zizi? Has he 
been a beast to-day to you? Do you rehearse 
to-night?*' 

She only spoke of Cripsiano as he. Or 
ridiculously calling him Crispy. Sometimes 
audaciously Amato. But Mama revered Crip- 
siano who was making of me at once a star. 

She said : "Come out of the window !" In 
my dark mood I seemed suddenly to hear her 
ask: "Why are you behaving like him — ^like 
Rob Fleury?*' 

I struggled against my languor; turned 
from the window. I would not be that — ^like 
him. It was difficult but I would explain. 
Mr. Shelley became at once aware of my mood. 
In the midst of other interests mighty, absorb- 
ing, he had in one moment's keen attention 
discovered the nature of what I had to tell, yet 
hoped almost to conceal. My certainty of this 
seemed as unaccountable as my certainty of a 
change to-day in Cripsiano. 

Mr. Shelley turned slowly to the table with 
the continual new supply of ice and mint 
where he loved to make drinks needful and 
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cooling. Mama sank into her big chair in 
lovely contented languor, waving her great 
feathery fan. 

Looking at Mr. Shelley's back I said: "It 
was not a hard day to-day. We hardly seemed 
to work on Cleo — Mr. Cripsiano kept me for 
his cues — to rehearse himself the dwarf." 

Mr. Shelley did not look round. He paused 
only in his movements at the table. That at- 
tentive listening poise questioned : What then 
was the matter? 

Mama said: "You see! Amato at last is 
pleased — satisfied." 

I was silent 

Mama asked : "Don't you think so ?" 

How could I tell her — Cripsiano hopeful, 
pleased, was a chattering, gesturing, glowing- 
eyed creature ; bowing his big curly head, cov- 
ering, warming, his actors with smiles. Filling 
the room, the theater, with his golden voice. 
Cripsiano satisfied I had never seen. He had 
begun being pleased with me. At first in New 
York taken me actually into his great arms, 
kissing the top of my head. I had not delayed ; 
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had become rarely more beautiful. Had 
acquired that he knew not what At the 
theater he paraded me to his company. He 
had not believed, dreamed in vain. In me — 
his little Zizi Flower he would have an 
actress. A little golden star ! 

We had rehearsed a time alone. 

He said: "Qeo! Mademoiselle. Let us 
have your entrance.*' 

Cripsiano was hopeful, certain. Then he 
had demanded more of me. More, for only 
one side of Cleo I was developing; the delicate 
soft exquisiteness of her. It was not to be 
forgotten her origin was humble. Ah, that 
was what mattered. Her origin — ^that vital 
thing of the blood that accounted for her final 
tragic act — ^the crime to save Louis, her loven 

Day by day Cripsiano's pleasure ebbed. His 
voice grew louder, his dissatisfaction increas- 
ing; his behavior fierce. He was no longer 
certain. 

He had said : "I get nothing now out of you. 
What is the matter with you. Miss Flower? 
You are like a splendid stream suddenly gone 
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dry leaving me so expectant — to thirst. You 
are meaningless — ^you have not the variety — ^* 

I was no longer his little Zizi. His look was 
wild, or despairing. His words became offen- 
sive, cruel. 

He said : "You entirely fail. You will never 
star — ^never act. You will kill my play. My 
God — ^you will kill me!" 

He stood over me cowed and fearful. But 
not again could I weep. His behavior was a 
trick. I could not again be brought to a crying 
state then to be shaped. I looked back at 
Cripsiano. Always there was the appalling 
possibility he would, exasperated so, strike. I 
deserved it if I were failing him. Failing 
Mama — Mr. Shelley. I thought of Baby. I 
was daily exhausted, unspeakably anxious. 
Then I wished to but I could not weep. A 
stillness enwrapped me. The stillness I had 
learned for control — not to be taken unaware 
by big moments. 

Sometimes Cripsiano forced a gentleness, 
followed his cruelty with softer words, more 
hopeful. Always though nervously. His was 
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more the gentleness of fear, despair. The 
time drew near, nearer. Tortuous evenings 
without the company, alone with Cripsiano; 
with only Buddie, his stage manager, hovering 
near — when I looked out into the empty 
theater and pictured faces — among the many 
Mama*s, Mr. Shelley's together close; watch- 
ing me. The face of Mr. Sumer, Chris and 
— ^maybe Donald. 

Donald had written only once about the 
drilling and getting the gusher of oil in Sodom. 
He was rich ! Maybe he would come. 

Now and then there would be real faces, 
men's. They sat out there critically observing 
me with Cripsiano ; heard him trying with me 
— raging; praising no more. Night brought 
relief from the hot^ fierce and harried day, but 
little rest. 

Cripsiano became gentler again; tried pa- 
tience. Gave me resting hours. Gave me 
passionate, pleading glances. Again a beast; 
handling me roughly in his scenes with me — 
where sometimes to teach me himself rehearsed 
for Louis the lover of Cleo. Finally he had 
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vowed I lacked even the high intellect — I had 
made of him a great fool ! Of him, Cripsiano. 
His voice broke on a falsetto note and he sat 
down, his head in his hands. 

To-day — did I think Cripsiano pleased, 
satisfied ? 

At last I said : "No. He is not satisfied. It 
is something else." 

Mama said : "What do you mean, Zizi ?" 

Still she was only faintly anxious. Her 
whole manner was of security. It seemed to 
say, "Barton is here — ^all excellent with him. 
Zizi with only the difficulty of effort is to 
become a star — fulfill my every dream!" 

This sweet tranquillity she had never known 
in my little girlhood — of which her mistakes, 
the biggest, Rob Fleury my father, had 
robbed her. How could I force upon her now 
my torment. 

She said : "What do you think, Zizi ?" 

Mr. Shelley turned^ raised a cool glass. 
Before looking into the green icy transparency 
he looked at me — a slow divining look. 

I said : "Cripsiano made me feel to-day that 
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he no longer cares. I do not matter — he has 
given me up. I am — forgotten 1'* 

Mama cried : "Zephyr V^ 

I gripped my hands. Careful I must be or 
lead Mama to betraying herself. 

She said : "Barton ! Do you think it is any- 
thing but that Zephyr is tired ? If there is no 
one else — how can you be given up, Zizi ? Is 
there any one else ?*' 

Mama looked from one to the other of us. 

The room — ^Mr. Shelley holding the glass 
seemed to wait. No. There was no one else. 

Relieved Mama said: "Ah — ^well then." 

Mr. Shelley was looking at me — softly. He 
had never looked softly at me with that gentle 
tolerance in his deep eyes. He believed with 
me — Cripsiano had given me up. He was not 
one either to insist upon what could never be. 
I gripped my hands tighter. The secret then 
he never should know! 

Mama said : "You are tired. And this heat. 
You will h^ve your dinner in your room and 
go at once to bed. I have a book for you — 
we will see to-morrow/' 
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To-morrow — I hoped for and dreaded 
to-morrow. 

I had slept. I was calm — I tried to believe I 
should do better to-day — ^please Cripsiano. At 
least vex him into noticing me. I was wearing 
my cool gown of ecru India mull. There was 
plenty of time to reach the theater. I delayed 
hoping Mama might wake and come into the 
sitting-room. Flowers had come for her — a 
sort of fragrant, blossoming little tree, the 
card of Tobias Todd attached. 

Mr. Shelley's supply of ice had been early 
renewed by the bald old waiter, Sam. It 
waited melting and sliding audibly in the cooler 
on the side-table. An old man, Sam seemed 
beginning life all over again in a new vigorous 
effort to accomplish the approval of Mr. 
Shelley. 

I put on my wide hat with the soft, feather- 
circled brim. It was becoming. I desired 
particularly to look well to-day. If I had only 
beauty, nothing else. 

The telephone burred urgently. I answered* 
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Varr! Christopher Varr was calling. I had 
expected something else — some big staggering 
announcement It would come yet before the 
day was done. I waited for Chris. He came 
with a rush. 

Hesaid:"ItisZizir 

He stopped, came forward with another 
rush, took my hands. A mist suddenly filled 
his blue eyes. He opened and shut them fast. 

He said : "I have got only minutes — had to 
see you! Sailing at ten. 

Faintly I said : "But my debut — ' 

He dropped my hands. 

He said steadily: "Bertie, you know — 
everybody warned him. As though I could 
not attend to the business. He would go! 
England was fatal.'' 

He looked at me, tears in his eyes. 

I said: "Lord Bertie is— r 

Chris nodded. He said : "Dead in England." 

Presently he said fiercely: "It is Pootles* 
doing really, )rou know." He shook his head 
sadly. "I must run — ^but I am coming back, 
Zizi." 
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I said : "Yes, come back to America." 

"You are telling me to come back. And you 
are grown up now.'* 

He had in his hand the ring — ^the gold head 
with ruby eyes. He said: "Now, will you — 
until—?" 

I shook my head fast. 

He said : "Never mind. I am coming back 
— Zizi — coming back — " 

It was a little song. He was older, had a 
Trail gentle elegance of the world touched now 
with grief. He was — Earl of Mormarsh. He 
was coming back. 

I turned from him quickly and picked for 
him a white blossom from Mama's little flow- 
ering tree. I gave him my hand which he 
gravely kissed. 

I was just a little late at the theater. I 
hurried through the cool vaulty darkness. 
Cripsiano's voice, a great volume of sound, 
came to me. It rang out with something new, 
tremendous ! Some joyousness. And the tone 
suddenly made me cold. I stood still, listening. 
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He said: "It is beyond words. Marvel of 
the ages......I live again. ••.,.. Splendid 

creature..../* 

It was like a great hymn of thankfulness 
and praise. To whom? To whom — A voice 
answered. A young voice, a little high, a little 
— I thought it was familiar. A rushing sound 
came into my head. I ran a little on tiptoe. 
Buddie, the stage manager, stood halting me. 
He had been waiting for me. He called Mr. , 

Cripsiano. Cripsiano came rather reeling j 

round some scenery. 

He said: "Ah, it is Miss Flower! Listen 
to me ! I am saved. Out of the sky she has 
come to me — the real Cleo!" He seemed 
about to leave me, returned. He caught my 
arm. He said: "You have been my inspira- 
tion — for you Cleo was bom. Should I let 
you then kill her?" 

Tighter he held. He shook me. He ssid : 
"No ! Kill my play ? No, no, no ! That would 
be unjust to art! To failure we should have 
gone together, you and I — But she came. She 
has saved me— Go home, Miss Flower !'* 
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He let me go with a fling from him. I 
caught at him. I said : "Who is she ?" 

His face was cunning in the half-darkness. 
Cold. Cruel. He said : "Her name ?" I be- 
lieved he swiftly invented it then. He said: 
"Diana Dorr. A nobody yet. That waits a 
little — ^^ He said shrewdly : "A contract with 
me is signed. She is Qeo. Everything and 
more than I myself conceived my Cleo. The 
daring that is herself is Cleo— essence of 
Cleo." He gestured extravagantly. He 
seemed talking more to himself. He said: 
"The daring—'' 

I repeated: "Daring?" 

He whispered: "Daring — " nodding. It 
was the only word. He was drunk with joy, 
I pressed forward. He held me back. 

He said: "Not yet. No — No — ^You shall 
not see her yet ! I guard her — a golden child, 
so sensitive. You can not see her — ^yet!" 

My strength was slipping away. 

Cruelly he said: "Go home, Miss Flower." 

But again Buddie, the stage manager, came 
forward. 
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He said: "Lang out front wants Miss 
Flower — ^wants her quick — ingenue f" 

Cripsiano said : "Take her away to Lang — " 
Madly I shook my head. I turned quickly. 
I wished them to believe me at once leaving 
the theater. I took swift wild steps into the 
darkness. I was panting breathlessly. I lost 
myself to them behind a piece of painted wall. 
Instantly I was forgotten by Cripsiano. He 
called Buddie, began shouting again. Again I 
heard the voice — ^the girl's sweet high voice 
familiar now beyond any doubt — rehearsing 
Qeo. This could be only one Cleo. No need 
to see. I moved quiveringly, stealthily, hold- 
ing my breath, straining my eyes. No need — 
but I must see. See her there in my place 
with Cripsiano. I saw her tall slim body so 
alive; her enchanting face, head so fair it 
shone with an aureole of light in the half- 
darkness of the stage ! I saw her. Heard her 
pretty voice rise, break, descend to a hoarse 
little guttural of passion — Cleo raging for 
Louis her lover. In the voice in which she 
imitated Metz. Miss Diana Dorr was Baby, 
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my little sister. Not I, Zizi Flower — Zephyr, 
Miss Diana Dorr — prodigal Baby, was to be 
Cripsiano's golden star. 

So odd It seemed, to have slept. I had 
thought of flight. Flight to Sumer who dis- 
approved of the stage. Back to Grandma who 
needed me — To Grandpa who, no matter what, 
would welcome me. Escape — flight. It was 
Rob Fleury's way. I had come back to the 
hotel and after all slept. Now I dressed with 
care again in the India mull. 

Mama was alone in the sitting-room. 

She said : "Come here," happily. 

She gave me the look to be guarded against 
— full of pride, devotion. Nothing about me 
disturbed her confidence. 

I sat on the arm of her chair, her arm 
round me. It was as though secret and still 
I waited to stab her beautiful body, the sting- 
ing weapon one only I could hold. I waited 
though; waited for Mr. Shelley. 

Mama said : "How well you look ! Every- 
thing all right with Amato ? Zizi^ Barton has 
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signed the papers with T. T. You see, it is 
well he came to get what he wanted. It is the 
way. After this I shall have money enough — ** 

I kissed her. She might never wish it 
again. It was a little farewell. Quickly now 
they would go— back to the West. Mr. Shel- 
ley need never know the secret. After I had 
told — ^I could be forgotten. I moved away. 

Mr. Shelley came in. "Honey," he said. 
Always his first glad greeting. 

Success was on him — ^heightened his splen- 
did confidence and mastery. How it changed 
people — success ! He would see me as I was — 
a failure. But he need never know. They 
talked of Mr. Todd. Mr. Todd, too, was 
going out to Denver. They would all go to- 
gether in T. T.'s special car after — My mother 
and her husband both looked at me. 

I said: "There is some one else. Cripsiano 
has made a contract with her. He has g^ven 
me up. I am not to be his star. Not to play 
Cleo." 

Mama leaned forward, looked at me, sank 
back in her chair with a little fainting moan. 
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She said: "Zeph)rr — Zephyr!" 

I could feel her hands, how they would have 
pushed me away had I gone to her. I was all 
over very cold with a stinging that ice leaves 
upon the flesh. I looked back into Mr. Shel- 
ley's up-tipping dark eyes that seemed to draw, 
to hold me. But gently, without astonish- 
ment, condemnation. With a kind of promise. 

He said: "Cleo is for an experienced 
actress — ^an older woman." 

I said : "Almost a little girl is to play Qeo. 
A girl who has run away from her grand- 
parents' home and come here to Cripsiano." 

Mr. Shelley's look was filled with doubt of 
this. 

I said : "She is my little sister." 

Mama left her chair as though lifted by 
some quick magic force. She caught my arms, 
shaking me. 

She said : "That child has done this to you, 
Zizi? That child— ?" 

Indignation, outrage overwhelmed her. She 
turned, her hands outstretched to her husband. 
She just wanted to tell him how we had been 
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tricked. From her lips began to pour the 
blinding storm of protest that could end only 
in our betrayal. 

Hardly knowing it for my own, I heard a 
sharp little scream; I started forward and 
seemed to pitch, sinking into darkness. I heard 
my mother calling- me back: "Zephyr! 
Zephyr!" Heard her husband's voice all ten- 
derness and anxiety, toned to reassure hen 
Still she called me unheeding of him : 

"Zephyr—" 



I returned from the darkness which seemed 
to have been only a very bad dream. I found 
myself comfortably in my bed in the hotel 
room. No one was there. After all her call- 
ing, Mama was not there. But there was an 
unfamiliar stand near my bed with tumblers. 
Suddenly a white cap rose from a comer of 
the room, coming toward me. 

I said, "You are a nurse !" 

A pleasant voice belonging with the cap 
said : "Yes. Have this now and go to sleep." 

I smiled to myself. It was a British voice. 
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I had the fluid from the tumbler and, feeling 
very tired, went back to sleep. 

Often when L woke Mama was there, in the 
night sgmetimes. Once she put her head down 
beside mine on the pillow and whispered. I 
was ill. I had a fever. The doctor had told 
her I would soon be quite well; did I think I 
should? I looked at her closely. She wished 
it — in spite of everything — she wished me to 
get well. 

Yes, I thought, no doubt of it ! Quite soon ! 

More satisfied she said: "Go to sleep!" 

But still I wished to see her face. Left to 
herself, alarmed and without me, what might 
she not have done ! She rose and slipped away. 
It was pleasant to wake and find her there 
and when, my mind clear, there began remind- 
ing little stabs and I wished to speak. Mama 
would hush me — it was relief just again to 
doze. I searched her face; if she saw she 
turned away from me. It bore a change, from 
it something was gone! 

Even when the nurse had me up and 
dressed and Mama came in there was no talk 
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of the thing in my mind. But for this that 
had happened, I would have felt a child again, 
— ^more a child than 4 1 had ever felt — ^with 
Mama bringing me games and amusing pic- 
tures. And once a quaintly dressed foreign 
doll from Mr. Shelley. 

They were only waiting for me to get well ; 
we were all going west on the special with 
T. T., the millionaire. 

I woke alone one morning. There was a 
calendar I had been watching on the wall. I 
left my bed. No one was in the sitting-room. 

The morning papers were there and for 
them I was looking. I took them back to bed, 
I found what I was seeking. 

Amato Cripsiano Returns To The Stage 
Play His Own Making. . . . 

I read swiftly, hardly heeding the praise of 
Cripsiano and of his play by a critic I knew 
awed even Mr. Cripsiano. I came to this : 

Miss Diana Dorr, barely seventeen years of 
age, creating the name part of Mademoiselle 

Cleo makes her debut as a star This 

young creature athrob with life and beauty ! • . .j 
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Praise! Praise! 

........her art. She can not teach her 

secret because she never learned it. It was 
bom in her. She is one of those naturally 
eloquent beings who can transmit emotions 
....by some spiritual force as intangible as 

light.... as unmistakable as an electrical 

charge. . . ..We of the theaters see rarely such 

a flame. Unless we mistake this is genius 

Baby! Miss Diana Dorr! She seemed the 
realest thing in life. I— everything else was a 
dream. After what had happened I could not 
have borne having it otherwise for her — 
Success. 

I returned the papers to the sitting-room 
and slipped back to bed. 

I had had a drive in Central Park, sitting 
beside Mama in a new cloak from Paris. There 
were flitting lights and shadows in her lovely 
face. With so much between us, we said lit- 
tle, Mama's manner intentional and curbing 
my desire for speech. What was she think- 
ing ? Why was she silent over Baby's success ? 
I seemed a long way from my mother — I had 
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failed her. Fafled! And when it was quiet 
what had gone from her face! She turned 
away rather like an erring little girl from a 
parent. 

Back in the hotel sitting-room, Mr. SheUey 
making his delightful drinks, they talked of 
the West; eager for it I hdicved. My pres^ 
ence seemed ahnost forgotten except for mj 
tonic of which Mama reminded me, the atten- 
tion from Mr. Shelley of a glass of something 
to drink. They were no less absorbed each in 
the other. But they were, were they not, out- 
doing each other in indifference to me 2 
Weren't they trying not to hurt me! Not let- 
ting me see their disappointment in me? 

The teleiAone began burring. Mr. Shellej; 
answered. Somebody was coming up. A! 
knock. Why did my heart seem to stop ! Mr. 
Shelley opened the door. A tall shining girl 
stood there. She tiptoed^ stopped just inside. 
She looked at us, — ^her lovely face an instant 
was uncertain. This was sham; she acted. I 
hurried toward her to claim her. Surely she 
had done enough ; my defeat was admitted* I 
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caught up my hat from a table there. She 
would come away quietly, now, with me. My 
failure was nothing ; all that mattered was that 
we go and leave Mama safe ; still safe. 

Formally I said: "Miss Diana Dorr — ^my 
sister." 

Baby shook her slim shoulders to fling me 
off and my pretense. She held out her arms 
and running forward cried out : 

"Mama ! Mama ! Cripsiano will let you see 
me now — oh, Mama !" 

Clinging to Mama, so frozen and still, Baby 
looked round to me. 

She said : "Mama is not glad to see me. It 
is your doing. But you could not play Cleo 
anyway. Why — indeed I had been studying 
Cleo with my professor at Grandma's.'* 

She pretended only now to become aware of 
Mr. Shelley — Mr. Shelley with his darkening, 
suddenly unreadable face. 

She said: "Mr. Shelley—? Oh, Zizi! 
Mama — *^ 

She affected a fluttering, frightened little 
confusion. She threw it aside. She clung to 
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Mama. She looked squarely at Mr. Shelley. 
She made a passionate and jealous claim. 

She said: "She is my Mama — ^and Zizi's!" 

Eyes met; the mastering dark, the daring, 
changing, gray-green — ^sword-points striking 
fire. 

Baby said : "Now you know V* 

Mr. Shelley said: "Thank you!" 

He bowed slightly, with grave dignity. 
Eyes still met. The dark and keen seemed to 
pierce their way through the lovely uncon- 
quered stuff that was Baby; to see within. 
She was adding revenge to triumph. 

Mr. Shelley laughed, faintly. He, too, could 
pretend. He said : "What you tell me has been 
difficult indeed to believe — ^You leave me no 
further uncertainty. Again, thank you !*' 

He seemed still to be laughing, — at Baby. 
She fell back disconcerted. She doubted vic- 
tory. The moment was not telling. Her 
little mouth parted, astonished. Mama's 
husband was quickly at her side. She had him 
there beside her — a reinforcement in her 
weakness she stood prepared. 
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I knew now, suddenly, what was the change 
in her face. Something was gone, — ^the high- 
light of defiance that had been defense. Yes, 
she had prepared him. And herself. She 
turned to him whimsically. A pale lovely 
martyr, her air saidj "You see^ Barton; you 
see." 

It set his fires burning. He seemed to pluck 
her from us, passionately back to himself. As 
from a fall Baby picked herself up. With the 
little flying gesture of her arms, her air of 
^ getting on with the next thing, she went toward 
the door. 

She said: "Good-by. You are not glad to 
see me — ^but do not worry about me. Rosalie 
is coming to look after me. Good-by, Mama 
— I am a star ! You have read the papers ? I 
am a star!" 

It was a song. She paused to give me a 
look. 

Pityingly she said: "You should go home 
to poor Grandma." 

I stood an instant facing the door that had 
closed upon Baby. Behind me were Mama 
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and her husband. I heard his step across the 
room, then the click of his iced glass. He was 
going to show nothing. From Mama escaped 
little smothered exclamations. 

iWithout looking I could see his slanting, 
devoted glances; her face with the sweet, pale 
martyred look. What had been gone from it 
these last days, — defense, yes. Defense of a 
secret I would turn back to the room and 
they would go on elaborately ignoring me. Go 
on so always. They were showing each other 
how little difference I made — ^the least possible 
one way or the other. 

I turned — the telephone again. Mr. Shel- 
ley answered quickly. 

He said: "Honey — Mr. — ^" asked a ques- 
tion through the telephone. 

To Mama he said : "Is it O'Brien ? Do 3rou 
icnow — ?" With welcome and relief he spoke 
to the office : "Have Mr. O'Brien shown up !" 

iWith relief Mama said: "O'Brien? The 
boy—? Zizi ! The boy. Barton, with the oil.'* 

Mr. Shelley went to the door. I saw Don- 
ald, his thrusting chin, his red-brown eyes 
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with their points of light. He seemed to have 
been running. I thought of the wood of^ 
Sodom. He stood as though at the edge call- 
ing, guiding me out to him. 

He said : *'Zizi ! Oh, Zizi !" But his voice, 
—some danger in it went to my heart. 

Mama stood looking at him. In her eyes 
memory — the boy Donald; the rents she had 
mended in his tattered clothes. But, too, the 
clean white skin that had gleamed beneath as 
the proud determined spirit that had shone 
from his eyes. She looked upon him admiring 
as Mama could admire — ^her pleasure kindled 
and fired her own loveliness. She saw in him 
—some one who filled completely those expec- 
tations to which she had given only moments 
and yet which had been great ones. Some one 
splendid who seemed speeding on his way and 
paused only for her to see. And a little pang 
came to me — ^why had I, not been a boy I 

Proudly Mama said : "Barton, this is Don- 
ald — ^the young man you know with that oil- 
spring — " 

But Donald looked at me — was aware, yet 
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urged to pass over Mama's enchanting 
presence. He said : "I have come for you. If 
you could go back with me by the first train — 
that would be to-night — ^you may be in time. 
Your grandmother has only a fejv days. She 
has had a stroke." 

He turned to Mama now. 

He said : "I promised her to bring Zizi — " 

Mama gave a little cry. She swayed to me. 
A moment I held her in my arms. 

My ear close, I could hear her breath going 
out softly. She would not let me go, — ^held 
me closer, closer. Not pity, not any passing 
mood of hers now. Some understanding of 
me sudden and new I failed still to find of 
myself. Life and warmth seemed returning 
—she was giving it back to me. Mr. Shelley 
came toward us, but Mama still held me. 
Something she had said came to me. "I do 
not love him half in the world that I do you." 
I believed it now. 

I held out my hand to Donald. 

I said: "Take me home, Donald/* 

THE END 
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